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((RYSTAL PALACE.—SATURDAY CONCERT, Tas Day, 
March 2. The programme will include:—Overture, Elegiac, in @ 
(Joachim) ; the Dramatic Concerto for Violin (Spohr) ; Symphony, “A Country 
Wedding” (Goldmark), first time; Violin Solos (Bach); Largo in G (Handel), 
adapted for organ, harp, solo violin, Ripieno violins and violas, by Hellmesberger 
(re-introduced by special desire); Overture, Fingal’s Cave (Mendelssohn). 
Vocalist—Mr Edward Lloyd. Violin—Herr Joachim, Conductor—Mr AuaustT 
Manns. Numbered Stall, for a Single Concert, in Area or Gallery, Half-a- 
Crown; Unnumbered Seats, in Area or Gallery, One Shilling (all exclusive of 
—— to the Palace). Admission to Concert-room, for non-Stallholders, 
xpence. 


USICAL ASSOCIATION, 27, Hanitzy Sreeer, W. 

FourtH Sxssion, 1877-8.—On Monpay, March 4, deferred discussion 

on a communication by D. J. Brarmixy, Esq., “Respecting a Point 

in the Theory of Brass Instruments.” Chair taken at 4°30; discussion at 5 

o'clock. In consequence of the illness of Gzor@k BuLLEN, Esq., his promised 
paper for the above date is unavoidably postponed. 

, Torrington Square, W.C. JAMES HIGGS, Hon. Sec. 


CHUBERT SOCIETY, Breraoven Rooms, 27, Harter 
Street, W. President—Sir Jutius Brenepicr. Founder and Director— 
Herr SCHUBERTH, Twelfth Season, 1878. The NEXT MEETING, for TRIAL of 
NEW COMPOSITIONS (Vocal and Instrumental), will take place on 
WEDNESDAY, March 13. The next Soirée Musicale for the introduction of rising 
artists is fixed for WEDNESDAY, March 20. Full prospectus may be had on 
npiontion to . @. HOPPER, Hon. Sec. 
, Regent Street. 


ONDON VOCAL CONCERTS, Sr James’s Hat. 
Turspays, March 5, 26,and April 16. Under the direction of Mr Joun 
Francis BARNETT. These Concerts have been arranged for the performance of 
every kind of Concerted Vocal Music, including Glees, Madrigals, Part-Songs, 
Choruses, &c. Especial attention will be paid to the production of Solo Part- 
Songs, and an endeavour will be made to present them to the public in as 
efficient a manner as may be ible, Engagements : Miss Anna Williams, 
Miss Helen D’Alton ; Mr W. Geabeaptare, Mr W. Coates, Mr Bernard Lane, Mr 
T. Baxter, Mr Thurley Beale, Mr Winn, Mr Horscroft, and Mr R, Hilton, 
assisted by a Chorus. 


UESDAY EVENING, March 5, at Eight o’clock. 
LONDON VOCAL OONOERTS, Sr Jamxs’s Hatt. Oonductor—Mr 
JouN Francis BarnetT. Programme : Part-song (choral), ‘Good night, thou 
lorious Sun” (H. Smart); Four-part Song, ‘“ Vale of Rest” (Mendelssohn) ; 
mgs (a) ‘‘ Dawn, gentle Flower,” (5) ‘‘ Castle Gordon” (Sterndale Bennett), 
Miss H. D’Alton ; Four-part Song, ‘' O’er Moor and Mountain ” (Spohr); Piano- 
forte Solo, (2) Gavotte, Don Juan (Gluck), (2) Scherzino (R. Schumann); Four- 
rt Song, ‘‘ Break of Day” (H. Smart); Aria, ‘‘ Se un bell’ ardire” (Handel), 
r R. Hilton; Four-part Song, ‘“‘ Serenade” (E. 8. Baikie); Part-song (choral), 
“Midst grove and dell” (J. F. Barnett); Quintet, ‘“‘Blow, gentle gales” 
(Bishop); Pianoforte Solo, March, Zannhduser (Wagner); Four-part Song, 
‘Partin Gleams” (A. Sullivan); Songs, (a) ‘‘ Der Neugierige,” (5) ‘‘ Die boese 
Farbe” fschubert), Mr og mow io, ** Just like Love” (Novello); Part- 
song, ‘“‘ Woodbird” (Abt); Four-part Song, ‘‘ When evening's twilight” 
Hatton) ; Chorus, ‘‘ How bright in the May-time” (Pearsall). Miss A. Williams, 
iss H. D'Alton, Mr W. Shakespeare, Mr Coates, Mr Bernard Lane, Mr T. 
Baxter, Mr Winn, Mr Horscroft, Mr Hilton, and Chorus. Solo Pianoforte—Miss 
Agnes Zimmermann, Accompanist—Mr Charles Trew. Sofa Stalls, 6s,; Stalls, 
= UR ne Se Seats and Balcony, 3s. Admission, One Shilling. Tickets at 
ustin’s Office. 


DME JENNY VIARD-LOUIS’ SECOND GRAND 
ORCHESTRAL and VOCAL CONCERT, St JameEs’s HALL, Turspay 
next, March 5, at Three o'clock. Programme: Overture, Naiades (Sir Sterndale 
Bennett); Minuet and Trio for orchestra, first time of performance (Ebenezer 
Prout); Concerto, pianoforte, E flat, Op. 73, Allegro, Adagio un poco mosso, 
poe i oy (Beethoven), Mdme Jenny Viard-Louis; Scena, “Oh, ‘tis a 
glorious sight,” Oberon (Weber), Mr E. Lloyd; Suite d’Orchestre, ‘‘ L’Arle- 
sienne,” Prelude, Minuetto, soften carillon (Georges Bizet) first time in London; 
Seventeen Variations Sérieuses (Mendelssohn), Mdme J — Viard-Louis; Sym- 
phony in O, No. 4 (Jupiter), Allegro vivace, Andante cantabile, Minuetto and Trio, 
Allegro molto (Mozart); Song, ‘‘The Garland” (Mendelssohn), Mr E. Lloyd; 
March from Eli (Sir Michael ). The orchestra will consist of 90 performers. 
Oonductor—Mr H. Wrist Hitt. Accompanist—Mr Henry Leopold. Sofa and 
Balcony Stalls, 10s, 6d. ; Stalls and Balcony, 5s.; Area, 2s. 6d. Admission, One 
Shilling. Tickets at Austin’s Office, St James's Hall, 28, Piccadilly ; and the 
usual agents. 


\ ISS EMMA BEASLEY (Soprano) accepts ‘NGAGE- 
MENTS for Oratorios, Concerts, &c, Address 138, Brompton Road, South 
Kensington ; or Mr Vert, 52, New Bond Street, W. 























ONDON BALLAD CONCERTS, Sr James’s Hatr.— 
NOTICE.— There will be no Concert on ASH WeEpNESDAY, March6. The 
next will be given on WEDNESDAY, March 13, when the Second part of the pro- 
gramme will consist of BisHop’s and Drspry’s Songs. Artists—Mrs Osgood 
and Miss Davies, Miss Orridge and Mdme Antoinette Sterling; Mr Edward 
Lloyd, Mr Maybrick, and Mr Santley. The London. Vocal Union, under the 
direction of Mr Fred Walker. Conductor—Mr Srpney Naytor. Stalls, 7s. 6d. 
Tickets, 4s.,3s,, 2s., 1s, Ticketsof Austin, St James’s Hall; the usual agents; 
and of Boosry & Co., 295, Regent Street. 


CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY. 

D > bs Bo et THEATR E— 
SATURDAY, TUFsDAY, and THuRsDAY, March 2, 5, and 7, I@NAz BriiLi’s 
“GOLDEN OROSS,” Libretto by MosenTHAL, English adaptation by Joun P. 
JACKSON. Monpay and Fripay, March 4 and 8, Niconal'’s ‘‘ MERRY WiVES 
OF WINDSOR,” On Asu WepyeEspAy the Theatre will be closed. Morning per- 
formance of the ‘‘ MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR,” Saturpay, March 9, at 
2.30. SatuRDAY Evening, March 9, Batre’s ‘BOHEMIAN GIRL.” Doors 

open at 7.30; commence at 8. ; 


MM LUDWIG and DAUBERT’S CHAMBER 
¢ CONOERTS, at the Rorar. AcADEMy ConcERT-ROooM, The SECOND 
CONCERT of the present Series, will take place on THURSDAY, March 21, at Half- 
past Eight. Pianoforte—Mr FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 


Mess LILLIE ALBRECHT will play at the Countess of 
Charlemont’s Grand Entertainment, in aid of the Stafford House Com- 
mittee Fund (postponed from the 27th ult.), on Thursday, Mareh 7, and 
Thursday, March 21.—38, Oakley Square. . “ 
“OH, BUY MY FLOWERS.” 

MSS EMMA COOKE will sing Wetiineron Guernsey’s 

new Song, ‘‘OH, BUY MY FLOWERS,” at the Grafton Hall, on Monday 
evening. 

















‘*MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 
WILFORD MORGAN will sing his popular Ballad, 
“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” at Southport, this evening 
(Saturday). 





“ SAIL ON, 0 LOVE.” 
DME PATEY will sing Ienace Grssonz’s new Song, 


“SAIL ON, O LOVE,” at all her Concert engagements.—London: 
Boosey, Patey & Co., 39, Great Marlborough Street, W. 





Mdme CHRISTIANIL 
DME CHRISTIANI (Mezzo-Soprano), will sing 
“ WAITING” (Mr~LaRp), and “I’M A MERRY ZINGARA” (BaLFE), 
at Turnham Green, Tuesday evening, Feb. 26. For ENGAGEMENTS apply to 
Mr Stedman, 12, Berners Street, W. 








Just Published. 


EW SONG.—“ A MESSAGE FROM MY LADY FAIR.” 
Composed expressly for Mr Welbye-Wallace by I@NACE GiBSONE. London: 
Hurcuines & Rounn, rf Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 


WELBYE-WALLACE (Tenor), of the Crystal Palace, 

and Hallé’s Gentlemen’s Concerts, &c., &c., requests that all communica- 

tions concerning ENGAGEMENTS for Oratorio, Concerts, or Opera, may be 
addressed to care of Messrs Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








R BARTON McGUCKIN begs to announce his Return 
to London. All communications to be addressed—85, Park Street, 
Grosvenor Square, 


M®s OSGOOD requests that all communications re- 
specting ENGAGEMENTS for Oratorio and Miscellaneous Concerts may 
be addressed to Mr N. VERT, 52, New Bond Street, W. 


ISS EMILY MOTT is open to ENGAGEMENTS for 


Concerts (Ballad Singing a specialité) and Selections from Oratorios. 
Lessons given at her new address, 6, Kennington Park Gardens, Roya! Road, 
Kennington Park. 








SDA aetna a tenamtennenencatr soda 
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TO COMPOSERS WISHING TO PUBLISH. 
MUSIC ENGRAVED, PRINTED, AND PUBLISHED IN THE BEST STYLE AT 
UNUSUALLY LOW PRICES. 


ESTIMATES FREE ON RECEIPT OF MS. 
NEW_ SONGS. 


Just out. 
IN MY DREAM. By Mdme Sarnton-DOLBY 
THE SEA KING. By tt DIEHL... _. 
For Bass or Baritone. 
Also Lod, Fourth Edition of WRiaHTON’s stings Baritone hg 
THE WAGONE os 
Sung by. ev erybody. 


LONDON: SIMPSON & CO., 33, ARGYLL STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
By special appointment to H.R.H. the Duke of EDINBURGH. 





HART & SON, 


Violin Makers and Repairers. 


ROME, NAPLES, & PADOVA VIOLIN AND HakpP STRINGS. 
Finest Qualities only. 


14, PRINCES STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON. 


N.B.—Orders by post attended to, 








MURDOCH’S REFINED AND PURIFIED POLISH. 
For STRINGED AND OTHER INSTRUMENTS, 
Removes all Stains and Grease, and leaves 
a soft delicate gloss on the surface 
Invaluable to all 
Manufacturers 
all Instrument and 
Manufacturers & Dealers. Instrumentalists. 
In Bottles, 1s. each. 
Full Directions for use are 
printed on each Bottle. 
Manufactured by 


MURDOCH’S PATENTS, LIMITED. 
2, COWPER’S COURT, CORNHILL, LONDON, B.C. 














FRANCESCO BERGER’S PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


“LA BONNE BOUCHE,” Valse de Concert. ... 
“UNSPOKEN THOUGHTS” . 

“‘L’ETOILE DE MA VIE” 
“CONSOLATION” ... 

“A SLUMBER SONG” ... __... 

“ TROISIEME TARANTELLE” ... 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo, 244, naan Street, W. 





| ICORDI’S (of Milan) DEPOT OF ITALIAN MUSIC, 


23, OHARLES STREET, MIDDLESEX HospPirat, Lonpon, W. 


Lists of Vocal, Pianoforte, or rey Music of every description gratis 
and pow free, 


All Sheet Music at half price. Sample ple Copies to the Trade on the usual terms. 


All works produced in Italy, &c., promptly procured without extra charge. 


NEWEST SONGS BY CIRO PINSUTI. 8. 


EYES 80 BLUE. Words by J. H. Davies, B.A. iow 
WELCOME, PRETTY PRIMROSE. English and Italian words .. ea 


NEWEST SONGS BY A. ROTOLI. 
—— 3 — Italian words... ae 
SAI P Do. do, ee 
FIOR CHE HLANGUE. Do. do. ; 


NEWEST SONGS BY F, ?, TOSTI 
TI RAPIREI. Italian and English words ie 
M’AMASTI MAI? »» ” 

T’AMO ANOORA. ” ” 


SACRED MUSIC. 
With Pianoforte or Organ pts seen ) 
Pergolesi. For two voices ... 
TO CHORAL SOOCIEIES. 
MISERERE. Basily. For 8.C.T.B. 
MISERERE. Zingarelli. For 8.C.1T.B. 
BOW THINDE EAR, O LORD. ‘Anthem (sung: ‘at St Paul’s Cathedral, 
Nov, 8, 1877), arranged from Verdi’s equiem, by J. R. MURRAY a 


( 
STABAT MATER. 


RrcorpD1’s GRAND OATALOGUE, containing 50,000 of his own publications, 5s. net. 





Just Published. 82 pages, 8vo, in paper, price 3s. net. 


PARSIFAL, 


EIN BUHNENWEIHFESTSPIEL 
(POEM),° 
VON 


RICHARD WAGNER. 
ALBUM—SONATE. 


FiR DAS 
PIANOFORTE. 
von 
RICHARD WAGNER. 


Price 3s, net. 
SCHOTT & CO., 159, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


NEW EDITIONS. 
SONGS BY J. W. DAVISON. 


No.1. “SWEET VILLAGE BELLS” 
| “THE LOVER TO HIS MISTRESS”... 
. “I HAVE WEPT MINE EYES TEARLESS” ... 
The Words by the late DESMOND RYAN. 
VOCAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF SHELLEY. 

. “SWIFTER FAR THAN SUMMER'S FLIGHT” 

. “ROUGH WIND THAT MOANEST LOUD” ... 

. “FALSE FRIEND, WILT THOU SMILE OR WEEP?” 

4, “I FEAR THY KISSES, GENTLE MAIDEN” 


The Music by J. W. DAVISON. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street. 











TRANSCRIPTIONS OF FAVOURITE SCOTCH AIRS. 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
By EMILE BERGER. 
7 ard nema 8 LAMENT” and “KENMURE’S ON AND 
“HUNTINGTOWER” ... ib 
“THOU BONNIE WOOD 0’ ORAIGIE LEA” _. 
“THE FLOWERS OF THE FOREST” ..._ 
“THERE'S NAE LUCK ABOUT THE HOUSE” 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


OVAL. 
IGNOR BEVIGNANI ee t 
Acacia Road to No, 3, Wellingtow oad nok Bomwral from 








Me BRIDSON (Baritone).—Communications respecting 


ENGAGEMENTS for Concerts, Oratorios, &c., t d . 
tholomew Road, Kentish Town, N.W. €., to be addressed to 17, Bar 


yWeu= DORA SCHIRMACHER begs to announce that 


she has arrived in London. All letters respecting ENGAGEMENTS and 
Lessons to be addressed to 9, Talbot Road, Baysweter, Ww vs ve 


Me EDWYN FRITH (Basso), of the Royal Albert Hall, 


St James’s Hall, and Atheneum Concerts, desires that all i 
concerning ENGAGEMENTS for Oratorio, Concerts, Opech, Bolréea ke. "be 
addressed 3, Blenheim Villas, Abbey Road, 8 Road, St t John’ 's Wood. 


EYLOFF’S LATEST COMPOSITIONS. —Gavotte in F; 


Sultan de Zanzibar March ; Bo 
in Biot, are pation urrée ; Sarabande et Tarantelle ; and Minuetto 


LYON & HALL’S Warwick MANSION, BRiauTon, 
Price 2s. each, post free, 
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PARSIFAL, A STAGE-CONSECRATIVE-FESTIV AL- 
PLAY, BY RICHARD WAGNER. 


(A Lecturr DELIVERED TO THE WAGNER ASSOCIATION AT 
TUMBENHEIM NEAR BAYREUTH.) 


(Continued from page 133.) 


Parsifal—gentlemen, I cannot yet tear myself from the deeply 
significant title—Parsifal, I say, the Poor Stupid-One, is evidently 
not a mere name ; it is a notion, a symbol, an allegory. Vilmar, 
who, by the by, like Gervinus, like Uhland, like San Marte, and 
like many others, writes “ Parcival,” and ap to have only 
a presentiment of the deep meaning of the Arabic F, teaches 
us that the young hero appears as a fool to the world, just 
as on its first ap ce in the world the German mind does, 
Parcival is, therefore, the representative of the German 
mind, and of the German youth, and so, Gentlemen, Wagner's 
Parsifal, also, strikes me as the representative of a German youth 
in general and the Wagnerian youth in particular (Bravo!). I 
will go further and say: Parsifal is Richard Wagner himself. 
Yes, the criminal hero, who wanders through the forest, and 
shoots the gently warbling birds on the branches, is none other 
than our Master, and, if any one doubts this, I say to him: 
Wagner’s hero does not know what his name is, and to all questions 
as to who he is generally, he replies with a stupid “I do not 
know ;” he calls himself the Nameless , isit, therefore, not 
palpable, Gentlemen, that in Parsifal the Master intended to 
personify himself and his art, the art of the Nameless? The 
thing appears to me as clear as day, and, when any one in future 
asks you the meaning of the variously interpreted word, answer 
boldly, Gentlemen: “ Parsifal is the idiotic Wagner, and his idiotic 
art.” (Commotion.) 

Now to the real purport of the Stage-Consecrative-Festival- 
Play (Common Sense, henceforth, plagues the Speaker every 
instant). 

Respected companions in art, you are all aware that Richard 
Wagner writes no common dramas. Drama means action, and 
Stage-Festival-Play meansa dream. Parsifal, like some other pro- 
ductions, moves in the romantically sultry, and soporific atmo- 
sphere, in which the foot forgets how to walk, and the arm how 
to raise itself; literally nothing happens; the dramatic element 
is solved by scenery, and the action by pictures; never is he who 
enjoys the treat rudely awakened from his dreamy devotion, 
nor exposed to the risk of forgetting the artist in the work of 
art, and, while in every other case movement is regarded as the 
vital principle of the stage, we are justified in declaring that prin- 
ciple here to be inertia. It is an uncommonly fine trait of the 
Master that he allows a work of such a kind, that he allows his 
Parsifal, to begin with sleeping, slumbering, and, perhaps, 
dreaming. A locality resembling “in character the northernly 
mountain ranges of Gothic Spain;” in it a forest, “shady and 
earnest, but not gloomy ;” under the trees, Knights and Squires 
asleep; the solemn morning waking call of the trombones 
resounding behind the scenes. This is the first picturein Parsifal. 
Every touch of the pencil betrays the hand of the Master, and 
demonstrates his incredible skill in creating mood. How much 
I should like, on this occasion, to analyse the powerful effects the 
Master is accustomed to produce when he shows the spectators an 
empty stage (for a stage with the characters asleep must in a 
certain sense be denominated empty) or causes the music of 
invisible instruments to re-echo in the ears of the audience! 
Each is a morbid but effective over-irritation of our fancy, and 
we might deduct from it an entire art-theory, which is no other 
than the theory of the Empty and Invisible. But time presses, 
and we must hasten forward. ; 

The Sleepers awake and prepare a medicinal bath for the sick 
Graal-King, Amfortas. The latter is unhappily sleepless from 
“Starkem Bresten,” + and his pains keep returning, each time more 
“ sehrend” t than before. According to Wagner, who here differs 





* From tho Neue freie Presse. 

t “Severe bodily suffering.” Brest, from which Bresten comes, is an 
antiquated word, rarely used at the present day.—TRANSLATOR. 

t “ Hurtful,” “ damaging,” Sehrend is another antiquated word, fished 
up out of the Past to give a colouring of the period to the text, and puzzle 
the less philologically accomplished among the “ Master’s” adherents.— 
TRANSLATOR, 





essentially from Wolfram, the King once set out to “ beheeren” * 
with his spear—the same with which the side of Him upon the Cross 
was pierced—the magician Klingsor, but was by him entrapped, 
deprived of his “wond-wonderful” spear, and, with a wound 
which will not heal, sent home. His pain is great, but, in the 
bath, it is mitigated: “stawnt das Weh.”+ He goes through 
the same thing on the day in question. Scarcely, however, has 
he had the bath, ere there arises a great noise; Parsifal, an 
unknown youth, has penetrated unobserved into the forest and 
shot with his bow a swan, as it was just flying over the Sacred 
Lake, Hereupon, rage and indignation among the Knights and 
Squires. But a reconciliation speedily follows, how or wherefore 
I do not know, and Gurnemanz, in Parsifal an old Knight of the 
Graal, offers to conduct the Pure Fool to the Graal. A changing 


scene takes them up Monsalvat to the Graalsburg. You must 
know that, while they seem to be walking, the stage is gradually 
changed, and unrolls the whole road from the forest to the castle 
in changing pictures before you. By the Master this abiding of 
the characters in the moving space is thus rendered evident : 


PaRsIFaL.—Ich schreite kaum—doch wihn’ ich mich schon 


weit. 

seman: siehst, mein Sohn, zum Raum wird hier die 

eit.t 

I would, however, my respected auditors, advise you not to 
rack your brains about this genial inversion of two such 
opposite notions; it is enough to drive one crazy (Murmurs) 
—I mean, you might lose your senses with admiration. Time 
here becomes space.—“ Hence the wearisomeness of his music,” 
said an enemy of the Master's (Agitation). 

Stopping still, and yet advancing, we reach then the splendid 
domed-hall of the Graalsburg. Again does the Invisible play a 
principal part. Behind the stage, trombones are sounding and bells 
pealing ; behind the scenes, half-way up ‘twixt ground and dome, are 
heard youths’, and behind the scenes, from the loftiest part of the 
hall, boys’ voices ; while, lastly, behind the scenes, from the extreme 
back, comes the sepulchral voice of Titurel, who is 500 years 
old, admonishing his son Amfortas to perform his sacred office. 
The poor, sickly king has to unveil the Graal; but the sight of 
the wonderful vessel, in which the blood of the Redeemer was 
once caught, renews his vitality, and with it his sufferings. Am- 
fortas yearns for release and death; he would fain sleep, rest, die, 
in order that the “ heaving wave of his own sinful blood” might 
not continually flow back “in mad flight” to his heart, and “ dis- 
charge itself with wild fear into the world of sinful passions.” 
But the invisible Titurel commands, and Amfortas must obey. 
The Graal is unveiled. Suddenly we have profound twilight, 
spreading out thicker and thicker, and traversed by dazzling 
rays; the sacred goblet glowing with bright purple colour; all on 
their knees in pious prayer ; song of the invisible boys-—“ Receive 
my blood, receive my body ;” blessed sigh of joy from the invisible * 
Titurel—“ O holy transport, how brightly does the Lord greet us 
to-day!” . . . Then again daylight, pealing of bells, solemn 
repast of the knights, songs of the youths from the middle eleva- 
tion, alternating with those of the boys of the greatest elevation— 
“ Blessed in belief! Blessed in love!” Finally, the day again 
dying away, all splendour and all magnificence again sinking into 
twilight, while Knights and Squires, amid the strains of the trom- 
bone, quit the hall; then, night and fog, a mystic 1-know-not- 
what, a mysterious Nothing. Such, gentlemen, is the wond- 
wonderful picture with which the Master terminates his first act. 
Nothing like it has probably ever been seen before on our stage. 
The most solemn ceremony of the Christian Church, the Sacrament 
of Sacraments, the Lord’s Supper, is by Wagner degraded—I beg 
your pardon—elevated into a highly theatrical effect, and employed 
scenically so happily, that the Stage-Consecrative-Festival-Play 





*“To be-host,” “to be-army,”{i.e., I suppose, “to make war on.” It 
strikes me that Beheeren is a special coinage of the Wagnerian mint.— 
TRANSLATOR. 

+The pain is motionless with astonishment,” a poetic Wagnerianism, 
probably, for “the pain stops.” With regard to the expression “ wond- 
wonderful,” a couple of lines previously, it is a faithful rendering of “ wound- 
wunder,’ which I take to be a Wagnerism signifying “very,” or 
“ surpremely wonderful.” —TRANSLATOR. 

t Parstrat.—I scarcely step, yet I fancy I have already gone far. 

GuRNEMANZ.—Thon see’est, my son, time here becomes space. 
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might be quite as well performed in St Peter’s as in the Theatre 
of the Future, on Monsalvat, near Tumbenheim. And the clare- 
obscure which the Master has diffused over the whole, the longing 
change, as I may term it, between light and fog, the glowing and 
paling, the shining and waning, the lamentation and jubilation, 
the “ pain of most blessed enjoyment,” to use his own words—how 
all this will please the ladies, how it will the German lady, “ that 
monster of European civilization and Christianly-Germanic stupi- 
dity” (hisses)—gentlemen, the definition belongs to the great 
Schopenhauer, the Master’s favourite philosopher (commotion). 
By the way, I recollect opportunely the admonition which Gurne- 
manz, at the end of our first act, addresses to Parsifal to help him 
along on his road: “ Leave for the future the swans here alone, 
and, being a gander, seek out for thyself a goose!” We will 
leave our ladies, the lovely swans, alone, and simply inquire why 
poor Parsifal is called a gander. Why? Just because, to the 
question “Dost thou know what thou sawest ?” he answered by 
a slight shake of the head. This is a strange, though deeply 
significant enfeebling of the motive in the original saga. A pro- 
phetic writing once appeared before the sick Amfortas at the 
Graal: When a knight one day comes and, unchallenged, asks the 
reason of the King’s sufferings and other things, the King will 
recover, but the inquirer will be Graal-King in his stead. Parcival 
comes, and does not ask. Hence the continuance of the royal 
malady; hence the vexation of the Knights of the Graal; and 
hence the subsequent edict that the latter are not to be molested 
by worldly curiosity. Because the absence of a question had 
occasioned such extensive mischief, the putting of questions gene- 
rally was to be prohibited in future. Compare with this Lohen- 
grin. To render more intelligible the action of the later opera 
(murmurs), of this—that—nameless work, the Master should have 
taken from old Wolfram the leading motive of the question. His 
doing so would have rendered Parsifal’s fault, Gurnemanz’s vexa- 
tion, and the justification of the peculiar Wagnerian term of 
reproach, ‘‘Gander,” somewhat clearer. But this, perhaps, was 
the very thing which, for profoundly significant reasons, had to 
be avoided. The Unnameable and the Invisible are properly 
mated with the Obscure. 
(To be continued, ) 


—9——— 


THE STAGE IN 1877. 
( From the “‘ Times.” ) 
(Continued from page 124, ) 


The appearance of Mr Jefferson in another character than that of 
Rip Van Winkle heads the roll at the Haymarket. In the early part 
of the year, on the occasion of a benefit given at Drury Lane for Mr 
Compton, whom sickness had long debarred from the exercise of a 

rofession which he had done so much to adorn, and from which he 

as since been unhappily taken away, Mr Jefferson appeared for the 
first time before an English audience in the character of Mr Golightly, 
in the merry farce of Lend Me Five Shillings. Though some professed 
to discover a certain tameness and want of vitality in the perform- 
ance, others, better able to distinguish between humour and noise, 
appreciated the charm of this true, though new, combination of the 
finish of comedy with the spirit of farce, and the majority of those, 
and there were many, present were as much delighted as surprised. 
Subsequently in the summer Mr Jefferson repeated the performance 
at the Haymarket Theatre, supplementing it with another character 
of the same order, Hugh de Brass, in the no less popular, but less in- 
geniously absurd, Regular Fix. What measure of success attended 
this novel experiment, tried as it was in the height of the summer 
season, and hampered by the presence of a company unable to match 
the new spirit that had appeared in their midst, we cannot say. In 
these later days this acting of Mr Jefferson’s stands alone of its kind, 
unrivalled, perhaps unapproachable ; nor are we disposed to agree 
with those who professed to regret such a waste of talent on so insig- 
nificant a subject. We should be sorry to think that Mr Jefferson 
was to pass the rest of his days in playing farce, just as we should 
be sorry to think that he was to pass the rest of his days, as he 
has already passed a good many, in playing Rip Van Winkle, but 
we can see nothing degrading in an actor of the highest intelligence 
and capacity playing farce as Mr Jefferson played it, though we 
admit that the ordinary farce of our stage may sometimes deserve 
that epithet, and we cannot, certainly, regret any exhibition so 
capable of affording at once so rich an enjoyment and so sound a 
lesson. Some part of the year was occupied with revivals of 











some of Mr Gilbert’s fairy pieces, Pygmalion and Galatea and The 
Palace of Truth—pieces more remarkable for their novelty at the 
time of their first appearance, and for individual excellence among 
the original performers, than for any real or lasting worth. A new 
comedy, by a comparatively new author, was also attempted at 
Easter, but very soon withdrawn, partly through its own lack of 
merit and partly through the incapacity of the principal actress. 
In the early days of October, however, another new piece was 
produced, which still holds the boards, and appears to find much 
favour with a considerable portion of the public. This also is the 
work of Mr Gilbert, and is in his most quaint and grotesque vein. 
Though acted in the most congenial spirit by the majority of the 

erformers, it is somewhat long for the pure farce it apparently is 
intended to be, and somewhat tedious at times from the absence of 
all relief in contrast of character. The extravagant absurdity of 
some of the situations and much of the language is, however, able to 
provoke much laughter, and the piece must take rank among the 
successful pieces of the year. Another work of Mr Gilbert’s in much 
the same vein is The Sorcerer, recently brought out at the Opera 
Comique. The popularity of this is very greatly enhanced by the 
music of Mr Arthur Sullivan. 

The spirit of revival has again, as in the previous year, largely 
animated the management of the Olympic. ‘Two new plays were, 
however, produced, both of them versions of novels. Of these, the 
best was a version of 7’he Moonstone, prepared by Mr Wilkie Collins 
himself, and prepared, like all Mr Collins’s work, with much ingenuity 
and great care. As is and must be the case, however, with all 
dramatized versions of novels, and especially novels of the class 
which Mr Collins is so peculiarly skilful in producing, the essence of 
the original was wanting. Deprived of Mr Collins to tell it, the 
tale seems scarcely worth the telling, and is practically but little more 
than a curious episode in the annals of somnambulism. How faint a 
counterpart of that most entrancing of novels must such a play have 
been all readers of the former will conceive ; yet none could venture 
to say where better could have been done, or precisely to indicate 
the nature of the improvement of which all felt the want. The 
acting of the chief performers, too, was more spirited than it some- 
times is at this house, and the general appointments were excellent. 
But the play did not secure the attention of the public. If the 
managers of theatres would stoop to learn a lesson from experience, 
they might learn from the fate of the most careful adaptation of a 
novel that has, perhaps, been ever seen the folly, for ever shown 
indeed, yet ever renewed, of all such attempts, when made, at least, 
in the downright fashion of our stage. The other was a version by 
Mr Charles Reade of his novel, Foul Play. This was an inordinately 
long and rambling affair, resembling rather a series of panoramic 
episodes from the novel than a consequent and connected play. 
Some of the episodes were tolerably good, however, as was some of 
the acting; but the fate of 7'he Scuttled Ship and of The Moonstone 
were one. Nor did any better fortune attend the birth of an Irish 
melodrama, 7'he Queen of Connaught, which had also, we believe, 
some affinity to a novel of which we have forgotten the name. The 
Wife’s Secret, Henry Dunbar, Lady Audley’s Secret, and The Turn 
of the Tide, the last-named within the last few days, have also 
undergone the process of revival, with varying success, the last, 
perhaps, with most. 


(To be continued.) 





THE SKIPPER.* 


At dawn of day, 
By a pilot brave, 
The bark was found—upside down ; 
And the lady fair, 
Who had coal black hair, 
He brought home for half-a-crown. 


The tide runs free, 
And the wind blows fair— 
Ob! skipper, hoist a sail; 
Your craft, I see, 
Where’er it be, 
Would weather any gale. 


And the skipper was found 
On the Tuesday week 

On a far off shore in France; 
In his Boyton dress 
He had left express 

Madame on the waves to dance. 


Arimanes. 


And the skipper launch’d 

From the smooth, smooth shore 
His barque on to the waves. 
“Tis so, my darling one,” he cried, 
But who trusts to the billows, raves ! 


* Copyright. 














MiLan.—Sig. Gomez's Fosca, a failure when first produced at the 
Scala in February, 1873, proved a success when revived at the 
same theatre on the 9th ult., an exception to the usual ill-luck 
which has hitherto characterized the season. Another revivalhas been 
Pacini’s Saffo, by no means a success (worn out). Mdlle Smeroschy 
has been singing at the Dal Verme as Marguerite in Faust, 
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NOTES UPON NOTES. 

I find that the above heading is not quite so original as I thought 
it had been. The Odes, Epodes, and Carmen Seculare of Horace, 
in Latin and English, with a Translation of Dr. Ben-ley’s Notes. 
To whioh are added “‘ Notes upon Notes.” In 24 parts complete. 
(London: Printed for Lintott at the Crosskeys, between the two 
Temple Gates in Fleet Street. a.p. 1713.) for example. Of course 
the “ Notes upon Notes” have not a musical application in this 
instance, any more than the quotation from Skakspere, “Can you 
tell the concord of this discord?”—in which Shakspere showed 
the knowledge of a musician (as he did that of a carpenter or any 
other trade or profession he seemed equally to understand)— 
asking the question : ‘“ What could be the solution of a quarrel ? ” 

But coming back, or going forwards, to Offenbach and Dishley 
Peters (the man that I “ did” out of a breakfast at Leeds) from 
Horace and Shakspere, it is written—or rather it is printed—of 
Jacques Offenbach, composer of The Grand Duchess, La belle 
Hélene, Orphée aux Enfers, &c., &c.: “That many English ama- 
teurs can still call to mind the duets at Gore House (in 1844), 
at a time when the violoncello was held by M. Offenbach and the 
piano played by Dishley Peters, a justly-honoured and highly- 
respected musical critic, who is happily still living and working ir 
our midst ; and about this time Dishley Peters discoursed most 
vocally Neukomm’s ‘ King Death,’ when the ‘Hurrah! for the 
coal black wine’ caused Dishley to call out for an F natural above, 
and look round upon the townsmen (not gownsmen) of the city 
renowned for ‘learning and sausages,’ as if they could help him 
toanote. Several of the old Academicians were there also, and 
amongst them the late Sir Sterndale Bennett.” It is not stated 
what compositions were played at Gore House by Offenbach 
and Dishley—Dishley was rabid about Dussek—but their selections 
might have been often Bach and Offenbach. There is certainly a 
little difference in the styles; but I remember Dishley asking me 
at a very serious moment what ‘“‘shawms” were. I couldn’t tell. 
I thought of prawns, This was long before the Brighton Aquarium 
was thought of. I always told Dishley that he got catalogues of 
beoks by heart ; rather a dry study certainly, but then he always 
read while walking in the streets, and was always begging every- 
body’s pardon for knocking against them, or perhaps knocking 
them down, so intent was he on the pages he was reading—so that 
Dishley might be acquainted with some of the insides of the 
“Tomes.” Liszt, in his life of Chopin, says : “ How sincerely should 
we revere him (Chopin) for his devotion to the beautiful for its 
own sake, which induced him not to yield to the general propen- 
sity to scatter each light spray of melody over a hundred orchestral 
desks, and enabled him to augment the resources of art, in teaching 
how they may be concentrated in a more limited space, elaborated 
at less expense of means, and condensed in time! ” 

Far from being ambitious of the uproar (?) of an orchestra, 
Chopin was satisfied to see his thought integrally produced upon 
the ivory of the keyboard, succeeding in his aim of losing nothing 
in power, without pretending to orchestral effects or to the brush 
of the scene-painter. I must say that I believe it is generally 
considered that Chopin, with all his genius, was clumsy in orches- 
tration. Of his concerto (E minor), a great musician once said 
that it appeared a much better composition without the orchestra, 
Bellini, another great genius, although clumsy in instrumenting, 
yet had the “ brush of the scene-painter.” The atmosphere that 
creative musicians live in must have an effect upon their compo- 
sitions. What influence can the duets at Gore House, often 
Bach, have had upon the ‘‘Can-can,” &c., and other lively inspira- 
tions, which have thousands of admirers ? 

_ But I forget; I am modulating from the first subject—but the 
first subject has not yet appeared, so that this cannot be “the 
development” —are Dishley Peters and Offenbach a subjects ? 
Yes, Dishley Peters did prove himself a “tributary ” subject when 
he gave me “such a breakfast” at Leeds, although we squabbled 
about the buttered toast, And this /eads me back to the first subject, 
which has not yet appeared; but it will, I hope, in this chapter 
upon “ Nervousness in Playing,” or the effect of nervousnesses on 
the interpreters of the Divine art. How nervousness will so often 
mar the best efforts of talented performers has been proved over 
and over again. Take, for instance, students who have gained all 
sorts of prizes, &c., at examinations, in later life surpassed by 
those who have been formerly considered under them in the scale 
of merit, It is often the extremely sensitive performer that 





becomes the great artist, those who may always feel as if they 
were hanging on by their eyebrows in an infinity of space. I 
feel there is a vacuum somewhere at this moment, as it is awkward 
I feel in expressing the sensations of any one appearing before 
the public. Breathless, silent attention of an audience produces 
& feeling of awe; mind seems to speak to mind almost super- 
naturally. The most experienced and those accustomed to face 
the public, I believe, never cease to be alive to all this. The king 
of executants, Paganini, often changed his dress between different 
pieces he performed in public ; he suffered so much from perspira- 
tion, and was decidedly nervous, although he held a public liter- 
ally between his fingers. Ernst, the most soul-like player that 
ever breathed musical sounds, many may remember (at the concert 
he gave with Moscheles) dropping down, to all appearance, dead ; 
and yet he came back, and with tears streaming down, gave in his 
own most touching manner his “Elegie.” A friend of mine (the 
late Mr Daniel Pegler, of Colchester) told me that Thalberg had 
once said to him that he required to have two hours quietly to 
himself, not to be spoken to or speak to anybody, just before 
appearing in public. But if the most experienced are affected 
thus, how much more so must the mere tyro or student suffer ? 
And how different the effect may be’on different individuals ! 
Some may play too fast entirely from nervous excitability ; others, 
again, wishing to reserve themselves, may play too slow; showing 
in either case the want of “presence of mind” necessary to the 
decision of character in Time. I do not hold with what may be 
sometimes rather an idle excuse with pupils, that they are so 
nervous they cannot take a good lesson; when their idea of a 
good lesson is that they may not be found fault with. I once said 
to a pupil, “ Now I know I have given you a good lesson.” Now 
that sounds like conceit ; but it must be borne in mind that there 
must be two parties to the really good lesson—an earnest teacher 
and a willing and intelligent learner. Should any influence, 
direct or indirect, be brought to bear on the mind of the pupil 
antagonistic to the teacher, it is impossible for the master to give 
a good lesson, or the pupil to acquire the art of learning, or 
receive profitable instruction; verifying the old adage that “ one 
man may lead a horse to the water, but it is not a hundred can 
make him drink.” But to return to nervousness in playing before 
auditors. The great performers who produce an effect are gene- 
rally those who are of a nervous and excitable temperament, who 
conquer all technical difficulties (of itself inspiring a degree of 
confidence), and then throwing their whole soul into their work, 
and for the time being becoming perfectly oblivious of all sur- 
roundings, yet animated and encouraged by judicious and _well- 

timed applause—the solution of mind speaking to mind. In 

private society I have even known players, naturally timid, who 

eventually brought self-control to such perfection as to be able 

to play all the better when plying to a sympathetic audience. 

Henselt, Stephen Heller, and the late Chopin never seemed to 

court public playing ; and yet what genius and pianoforte genius, 

inventing so much for others to interpret, and what interpretation 

the three could give to their own inspirations—inspirations which 

notation, and even marks of expression, often vaguely convey. 

The great charm of music (without the aid of words) is its indefi- 

niteness. From about the year 476 to 525 there was a hard and 

long struggle between the theory and practice of music. We read 
that it took half a man’s lifetime to make himself master of the 
rudiments in those days, as the rules were so many and difficult 
to learn. It was then thought that no one could be a good teacher 
of philosophy, or theclogy, without possessing a knowledge of 
music. I don’t know whether music became more definite. And 
it is curious that in 1878 those who aspire to a Doctor’s degree in 
music should be up in all the exact sciences. Guido, who in his day 
created a new system of teaching music, must have had a very 
lively time of it; and with this pleasant reflection I beg leave to 
conclude, W. H. Hoimgs, 





Paris.—The award of the judges in the matter of the best 
Choral Symphony, for which a prize was offered by the City of 
Paris, has been published. The prize was divided between M. 
Théodore Dubois, composer of Le Paradis Perdu, and M. Benjamin 
Godard, composer of Le Jasse, each of whom will receive 5,000 
Two works were declared deserving ‘‘ mention honorable” — 


francs. 
Le Triumphe de la Paix, by M. Samuel David, and Lutece, by Mdlle 
Augusta Holmes, 
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BRIGHTON MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


The programme for Thursday evening, the 21st inst., was most in- 
teresting, and its performance correspondingly successful. The 
Misses Allitsen sang duets in such a charming manner, as to secure 
respect from the musician and applause from the audience. Family 
affinities extend to voice; the ending and concord of the tones of 
sisters give especial charm. The efforts of these young ladies re- 
minded concert-goers of the duet singing of the Misses Mary 
and Martha Williams, and Misses Pyne. The orchestra, under the 
direction of Mr. Kuhe and Mr. Walter Macfarren, proved worthy of 
their renown, exerting themselves with unflagging zeal in the pastoral 
overture in A, composed by the latter gentleman expressly for this 
festival, and giving thereby an admirable first performance of a work 
by their fellow countryman. Mr. Walter Macfarren showed modesty 
in the choice of a subject. Perhaps some may think there is no par- 
ticular modesty seen in the fact of a composer selecting nature 
for his muse. But there are musicians now-a-days who complacently 
discard, as weak and old fashioned, the ever present glories scattered 
so bounteously before them, preferring to grope in darkness, and 
even to hold, as it were, fellowship with obscenity and crime. They 
fancy their mission is wrought out by laying bare to the musical 
vision things hideous and monstrous, sending forth sounds and cries 
like those which heralded Hecate : 

“ When earth began to bellow, trees to dance, 

And howling dogs in glimmering light advance,” 
For leaving the domains of Apollo for those of Erebus, such com- 
posers deserve a fate worse than that of Marsyas. Mr. Walter Mac- 
farren, however, is safe of a whole skin, not even a single scratch from 
a critic would one like to see on him for any defects in his overture, 
so free as it is from affectation or presumption. In it he shows what 
an extensive field there is for good work within the lawful limits of 
art, and how inexhaustible are the applications of the rules of form. 
It is to be desired that young writers follow his example in choice of 
subjects and general treatment. Let them write in the form of the 
masters if they cannot catch the spirit, and wait till genius, and not 
vanity, leads the way to untrodden ground. The composer secured 
the plaudits of the audience and his fellow-musicians—a reward 
fairly and honourably earned, 

Although the performance of the new overture created great inte- 
rest, yet it had to give place in importance and excitement to an 
event more engrossing ; for Miss Kuhe, daughter of the esteemed 
professor, made at this concert her first bow before a festival 
audience. The young lady’s merits as a performer on the pianoforte 
have not remained entirely unknown. In Brighton society such 
accomplishments could not long be hidden under a bushel. But 
there is a wide difference between private and public performances. 

Perhaps the fact is not so patent as it should be, else there would 

not be so many venture upon the artistic career from the expe- 

riences and successes of private exhibitions. In truth work, real, 
patient and long extending, is necessary for a public début 
with any chance of success. This work Miss Kuhe has gone through, 
and whether or not her efforts are crowned with triumph, her right 
to be heard is undeniable, for it has been earned by years of prepara- 
tion and probation. However well schooled the débutante may be, 
there is always anxiety on such occasions, painfully felt by relatives 
and friends immediately interested, and communicated in lesser 
degrees to the various sections of the general public. All phases of 
this state could be observed in the audience as Miss Kuhe stepped 
on the platform to play in Schumann’s concerto, and few were un- 
moved at a crisis eventful at least to the young lady if not to art. 
A first appearance is a big event, needing all the courage and 
strength of nerve that one can bring into action. The labour of 
years has to be made manifest and tested at a moment when the 
greatest ability is liable to be negatived by tremors, which, if beyond 
control, neutralize the best intentions, and destroy the fabric so in- 
dustriously reared. Fame is wayward and coy to her most ardent 
seeker, and will flee from one lacking determination; she turns 
away from the suppliant eye, and is deaf to the fluttering sigh and 
faltering speech. To be won she must be combated with ; as the 
patriarch wrestled with the angel, so must she be met and overcome 
before she grants her favour and blessing. Miss Kuhe is to be con- 
gratulated upon her demeanour ; without losing one jot of the true 
modesty of a maiden, she never for a moment Tost retention of her 
powers, The intricate labyrinth of Schumann’s music never caused 
her to stumble in execution. That she always grasped the subtle 
workings of the composer’s mind would be too much to say, for they 
must ever elude the youthful heart, to which, happily, sombre and 
sad thoughts are strangers ; still she gave an intelligent if not pro- 
found reading of the concerto, The judgment of one of our most 
distinguished critics may be quoted concerning her playing :— 


is yet firm, crisp, and, taking the hands separately, equal. In pre- 
cision she leaves little to desire, while her pagsage playing is distin- 
guished by neatness, and her phrasing by noteworthy intelligence 
and finish. She has, moreover, an adequate feeling for rhythm, a 
firm but not exaggerated accent, and a degree of sympathy which 
not even the embarrassing conditions of a first appearance could 
obscure. These are high merits with which to start on an artistic 
career—high enough to justify the enthusiasm so freely ee hang by 
the audience, as far as it was an assurance that the young lady’s first 
step warranted roseate anticipations of the future.” 
The audience were delighted and applauded her bravely. Reversing 
the maxim that ‘our friends’ misfortunes are pleasant to us,” the 
Brighton folk loudly said that nothing pleased them more than the 
success of their young friend. 

On Saturday morning Elijah was given. Mesdames den mony 
and Patey, Messrs. Lloyd and Santley, being the principal vocalists. 
On Thursday evening a new cantata, entitled The Deluge, by Mr. 
Cowen, was introduced for the first time. The young musician is 
well-known both as composer and executant, but it is his first attempt 
at a sacred work of such magnitude, and great curiosity has been 
felt at the result. Next week its character will be described, and 
its merits and specialities considered. 

March 1st, 1878. P, G. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

A students’ chamber concert was given in the concert-room on 
Saturday, February 23. The following is the programme :—- 

Anthem, ‘‘O Lord, open Thou my lips” (Charles Lucas) ; Im- 
promptu, in A flat, Op. 90, No. 4, pianoforte (Schubert) — Miss 
Cécile Hartog; Song, ‘‘When I remember” (G. A. Macfarren *) 
—Miss Goodwin; Andante, Intermezzo, and Finale, from Sonata 
Concertante, in E minor, pianoforte and violin (Sir Julius Benedict) 
~-Miss Lawrence, (violin) Mr Oldaker ; Part-song (MS.), ‘‘ Slumber, 
darling” (John Spencer Curwen, student); Recitativo ed Aria, 
**Crudele” and “Non mi dir,” Don Giovanni (Mozart)—Miss Ada 
Patterson ; Andante con moto (MS.), in B flat, from Quartet in A 
minor, for two violins, viola, and violoncello (Oliveria Prescott, 
student)—Messrs Sutton, Arnold, Waud, and Elliott; Aria, ‘‘In 
questo semplice,” Betly (Donizetti)—Miss Clara Samuell (Parepa- 
Rosa scholar) ; Fugue, inG, (L. Krebs)—organ, Mr W. G. Wood ; Songs 
(MS.), ‘‘A Farewell” and ‘‘Remembrance” (Alice Borton, student)— 
Miss Mary Davies; Capricciosa and Agitato assai, Suite de Piéces, Op. 
24, Nos. 2 and 3, pianoforte (Sir W. Sterndale Bennett)—Miss Ada 
Hazard ; Serenade, female voices, ‘‘ Good night ” (Goldberg) ; Phan- 
tasiestiicke, Op. 12, ‘Des Abends” and ‘Ende vom Lied,” 
pianoforte (Schumann)—Miss Amy Hare ; Duet, ‘‘O lovely Peace,” 
Judas Maccabeus (Handel)— Miss Trowbridge and Miss Featherby ; 
Andante and Variations, in B flat, Op. 83, pianoforte (Mendelssohn) 
—Miss Foskett and Miss Wyeth ; Madrigal, ‘‘ Good night, good 
rest ” (Walter Macfarren). Mr Walter Macfarren conducted. 


—_9——_- 


LIVERPOOL. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

The somewhat exclusive supporters of the Philharmonic Society 
should bear in remembrance their tenth concert of this season as one 
of the most remarkable on record, inasmuch as they had upon that 
occasion the privilege of hearing Beethoven’s violin concerto played 
by Herr Joachim—as he alone can play it—to perfection. As all 
panegyric is necessarily exhausted by that one word, there is no need 
to enlarge upon a performance which is simply unique ; and of Herr 
Joachim it may truly be said that ‘‘None but himself can be his 
parallel.” That the reception given to the distinguished Hungarian 
violinist, and the applause which greeted the close of the concerto 
were as enthusiastic as unanimous will be readily understood ; nor 
did his second solo, the romance from his own Hungarian concerto, 
fail to command an equal tribute of admiration from an audience 
which literally filled every corner of the handsome and spacious 
hall. Mozart’s Symphony in E flat, Mendelssohn’s overture, /s/es of 
Fingal—each in its way a masterpiece—with a lengthy and unin- 
teresting overture by Julius Rietz, entitled Hero and Leander, com- 
pleted the instrumental part of the programme. ‘The vocal element 
was contributed by by Mdlle Parodi, whose fine voice only needs 
proper cultivation to entitle its owner to a foremost place in the 
profession, and Mr W. H. Cummings, who sang, as he always does, 
like a true and conscientious artist. Sir Julius Benedict occupied 
his accustomed post as conductor, acquitting himself as might be 
expected from so accomplished and experienced a musician. 





_ ‘* Miss Kuhe already possesses —_ qualities essential to a pianist. 
Somewhat wanting in force, especially in the right hand, her touch 





D. Harp. 
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OUR CONTEMPORARIES, 


The Standard, in its notice of‘ Joachim’s return to the Popular 
Concerts, has the following :— 


‘“‘The appearance of Herr Joachim as leader of quartets at the 
Popular Concerts is an event in the season which never occurs with- 
out suitable recognition on the part of the musical public. When 
we bear in mind how prominent a part two individual artists have 

layed in establishing the chamber-music entertainments at St 
oe Hall—Arabella Goddard and Joachim—we can readily 
imagine how cordial a welcome would at any time be awarded to 
either. On Monday evening the room was crammed to overflowing, 
the orchestra and galleries being densely thronged long before the 
hour announced for the commencement of the concert. This in itself 
is a favourable sign, since it shows that high art is not confined in 
its appreciation to any particular section of the community, but 
appeals with equal force to high and low. The programme was 
sufficiently interesting and diversified, even though it did not deal 
with any novelties, the concerted works being Beethoven’s Quartet 
in E minor, the second of the ‘Rasoumowski’ set of three, Op. 59, 
and Haydn’s in D minor, Op. 76, No. 2; the instrumental solos com- 
prising Schumann’s Fantasia in C, Op. 17, for pianoforte, and an 
andante and finale from a violin sonata in G minor, by Bach, 
for violin without accompaniment. Herr Joachim was in his rarest 
form, his playing in both of the quartets being marked by that 
wonderful muscularity, blended with refinement of method and 
delicacy of taste, which form such notable features in his perform- 
ances. No finer rendering of the E minor has probably ever been 
heard, Herr Joachim and his associates—Herr L. Ries, Herr Straus, 
and Signor Piatti—animated by one common impulse, transcended, 
if, possible, all their previous efforts. To hear such a composition, 
interpreted in such irreproachable style, is a treat seldom to be en- 
joyed, and the audience were not slow to recognise the fact. The 
recall of the artists to the platform did not seem on this occasion the 
mere observance of an accepted routine. Haydn’s quartet in D 
minor is one of the best known"of the master’s productions in that 
form, and has now been heard sixteen times at the Popular Concerts. 
This melodious and a work found Herr Joachim, who, like the 
clown in Twelfth Night, is ‘for all waters,’ perfectly in his element, 
and another triumph was the result. | The Siciliano and finale from 
the violin sonata in G minor afforded the violinist an opportunity of 
displaying his marvellous manipulative facility. We are apt, when 
discussing the art — in which Sebastian Bach lived and worked, 
to underrate the ability of the soloists of that era ; but the Bachian 
violin sonatas prove one of two things—either that they were not 
written with the idea of being publicly performed (like Byron’s 
tragedies), or else that there lived. at that time fiddlers to whom 
every resource of the instrument was familiar. This latter view of 
the case is the least probable, inasmuch as on the point of technical 
intricacy and ingenuity, Bach’s violin solos have never been sur- 
passed. Herr Joachim could not withstand the appeal to his good 
nature made by the audience, and, after making his bow, returned to 
the orchestra and played another movement, again to the delight of 
all assembled,” 


The same paper thus renders justice to the new pianist and 
composer, Herr Ignaz Briill:— 

‘Herr Ignaz Briill was the pianist, and to his share fell the some- 
what onerous task of introducing the fantasia in C, previously heard 
at the hands of Mdme Schumann at the concert of March 19 last 
year. Without entering into any question as to the relative merits 
of the respective performances of these two artists, we may say that 
Herr Briill appears to have a lively sympathy for Schumann, and 
bestows great care and patience upon his works. As for the fantasia 
itself, it certainly contains some original ideas, and not a little clever 
workmanship, but it is undoubtedly diffuse, and will appear so until 
the programme which the music obviously follows is revealed. It is 
curious that this composition, the product of an idea of the composer 
to write something in honour of Beethoven—or rather, in aid of the 
fund to erect a monument to the Colossus of Bonn in his native 
town—should after all be dedicated to Liszt, The distance between 
Beethoven and Liszt was surely great enough not to have escaped 
the notice of so acute a criticas Schumann, Herr Briill created a 
legitimate effect in the moderato con energia, or march movement, 
but the work altogether did not make a great impression.” 


‘ = Graphic refers to Herr Joachim’s first appearance as 
elow :— 


“There is little to add to what was said last week about the first 
Philharmonic meeting. Besides the concerto of Beethoven, which 
he has never played in a style of more perfect art, Herr Joachim 
gave the andante and finale from J, §, Bach’s solo violin sonata in C 





major, last but one of the renowned series of ‘Six,’ in the perform- 
ance of which he has long been unrivalled. These were received 
with no less enthusiasm than the concerto. It only remains to add 
that the unanimously recognized prince of violinists is (to use a 
trite expression) ‘playing better than ever;’ and that on no 
pee occasion has he been honoured with a more genuine and 

earty greeting. Since Mendelssohn, indeed, no foreign artist— 
composer or ‘virtuoso’—has been so popular among amateurs 
and musicians in this country as Joseph Joachim, or with juster 
reason.” 


And thus of his return to the Popular Concerts (Saturday and 
Monday) :— 


‘*The Popular Concerts on Saturday afternoon and Monday night 
would both have been interesting, if only for the reason that Herr 
Joachim has returned to the post of leading violin, which, as of lon 
custom, he will hold to the end of the season. On Saturday he Ted 
the Sextet in B flat by Johannes Brahms (No. 1), played a 
‘Barcarolle’ and ‘Scherzo’ from Spohr’s ‘Salon-Duettinen,’ arid 
joined Mdlle Marie Krebs and Signor Piatti (of violoncellists still 
undisputed chief) in Beethoven’s first pianoforte trio (G). On 
Monday he chose.the quartet in E minor of Beethoven, second of 
the ‘ Three’ dedicated to Prince Rasoumowski, introduced (not for 
the first time) the Siciliano and presto from another of Bach’s solo 
sonatas (G minor, No. 1), and finished with Haydn’s Mozart-like 
quartet in D minor. Upon the merits of these varied exhibitions of 
masterly skill it would be superfluous to dwell. Exception, however, 
must be allowed in favour of one out of the series. A performance 
more absolutely irreproachable of the Rasoumowski quartet—in 
which Herr Joachim’s associates were Herr Ries, Ludwig Straus, and 
Signor Piatti—it would be difficult to imagine. The audience were 
enraptured, and no wonder,” 


-—0_—_— 
VIENNA, 
( Correspondence. ) 


The following operas will be included in the programme of the 
forthcoming Italian season at the Imperial Operahouse :—Hamlet, 
with Mdme Nilsson and M. Faure; La Traviata, with Mdme 
Nilsson and Sig. Masini; Don Giovanni, with Mdmes Nilsson, 
Trebelli, Salla, M. Faure, and Sig. Masini; Faust, Mignon, 
Lohengrin, with Mdme Nilsson and Sig. Campanini. The novelty will 
be Gounod’s Cing-Mars. The first general rehearsal of Rubinstein’s 
Maccabéer, took place on the 4th ult., and on the 10th Gluck’s 
Armida was revived. Contradictory reports are afloat respecting 
the financial position of the Imperial Operahouse, and the deficit of 
last year. In forming a judgment on the present state of 
things, we should take into account the following facts. In 
1874 there was an extraordinary grant of 180,520 florins 
from the reserve fund of the International Exhibition, 
another of 100,000 from the Imperial Exchequer. The 
deficit of 1875 (the year in which Herr Jauner undertook the 
management), amounted to 355,073 florins, 81 kreutzers ; that of the 
year 1876, to 186,198 florins, 62 kreutzers ; and that of the year just 
past, to 198,000 florins. It must, however, be borne in mind that 
this last sum comprises 14,000 florins to the Pension Fund, and 
30,000 for pensions ; so that the deficit—if only the amount to the 
Pension Fund be deducted—is reduced to 184,000 florins. In 1877 
the gross receipts amounted to 882,366 florins ; expenditure, to 
1,081,209. The management, however, is not to be judged by 
figures, but by the consideration whether it has fulfilled its duty to 
art and the public. A long list of novelties, revivals, &e., to which 
may be added the engagement of Christine Nilsson, and an 
Italian season, shows that there is no lack of energy on the part of 
Herr Jauner.—M. Ch. Lecocq’s latest production, Le petit Duc, 
has been secured by Herr Tewele for the Carl Theater. The bujo 
company from this establishment are to give a series of performances 
at Pesth in May. 


Pracve.—An opera, with Bohemian libretto, The Knowing Peasant, 
has achieved great success on the Czeckish lyric stage. The com- 
poser (Anton Dvorsak) is a young musician, who, for the industry 
and talent he displayed as a student, was granted a stipend by the 
Minister of Public Instruction. 

CorennacEN.—In honour of Mozart’s birthday, the 200th per- 
formance of Don Juan was given at the Theatre Royal, M. Schram, 
Royal Chamber-singer, appearing as Leporello for the 116th time. 
At the same theatre, a new opera entitled 7’ove was successfully pro- 
duced a short time ago. ‘The composer is P. Lange. The subject 
is taken from the history of Northern Germany, 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


ST JAMES’S HALL. 














TWENTIETH SEASON, 1877-78. 


Drrectror—Mr 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 












FOURTEENTH SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERT OF THE SEASON. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, Marc 2, 1878. 


QUARTET, in E minor, for two violins, viola, and _ vio- 
loncello—Mdme NorRMAN-NERUDA (her last appearan ibe: 
this Season), MM, L. Ries, SrRAvs, and PEZZE ae vo Verdi, 

SONG, “ Vittoria, vittoria” —Her HENSCHEL mi a ... Carissimi, 

SONATA, in C sharp minor, Op. 27, No. 1 (‘The Moonlight”), 
for pianoforte alone—Herr Ignaz Brit Sis ca ... Beethoven. i 

LARGHETTO and RONDO VIVACE, in D minor, for two | d 
violins—Mdme NoRMAN-NERUDA and Herr STRAvs... _... Spohr. 

SONG, “ Die beiden Grenadiere” (by desire)—Herr HENSCHEL... Schumann, f 

SONATA, in O minor, No. 2, Op, 30, for pianoforte and violin— { 
Herr l@nAz Briitt and Mdme NoRMAN-NERUDA_... ee Beethoven, 

Conductor: ...  .... Sir Jutrus BENEDICT. 


TWENTY-NINTH CONCERT OF THE SEASON. 
MONDAY EVENING, Marcu 4, 1878. 


















PART I. 

QUARTET, in B fiat, Op. 67, for two violins, viola, and violon- 

cello—MM. JoacutM, L. Rres, SrRAUS, and DauBEeRT ...._ Brahms, 
AIR—Herr HENSCHEL, 

PRELUDE and FUGUE, in E minor, for pianoforte alone— 

Mdlle MARIE KREBS ... in a ane a an 






Mendelssohn. 





PART II. 

ROMANCE, from Hungarian Concerto, for violin—Herr 
JOACHIM ... er bie wi eon rye ast ose sia 

SONGS—Herr HEenscHeEL. 

QUARTET, in C major, Op. 74, No. 1, for two violins, viola, 
and violoncello--MM. Joacuim, L. Rigs, 8TRAUs, and 
DAvuBERT... 






Joachim, 








Haydn. 






Conductor... .... Sir Juttvs Bewxprcr, 
OCCASIONAL NOTES. ) 
Mr Cuaries Lyauu’s Miles-na-Coppaleen would have satia- 
fied the author of the Colleyians, as it would have satisfied the 
author of the Colleen Bawn, and as it must have satistied the com- 
poser of the Lily of Killarney. 
























Map Curtstrin& Niisson has been nominated Imperial Russian 
Chamber Singer. The Emperor has also conferred on her the 
Order for Artand Science. 




















Ar the beginning of his career as a composer, Joseph Dessauer 
wrote a collection uf romances, and cael as payment a watch 
from Herr Schlesinger, the publisher. Some time subsequently. 
composer and publisher happened to meet. “ My dear Mr 
Schlesinger,” said Dessauer, “ your watch don’t go!” “ Indeed,” 
replied the publisher, “ and your romances don’t go.” 















AccorpinG to the Signale, the following is the newest and 
Germanest fundamental principle of harmony :—There is only 
one fundamental chord ; it consists of the twelve semitones of the 
chromatic scale, played at once ; all other chords are derived from 
it by the omission of some of the intervals. 










WE deeply regret to learn that Mr Chapman, for many years 
associated with Mitchell’s Library, whose courtesy was well known 
and widely appreciated, has been struck with paralysis, whereby 
he has lost the use of his limbs and the power of speech. It has 
been felt that under this severe affliction the opportunity suggests 
itself for offering him a testimonial purse. Contributions, which 
are earnestly solicted, will be thankfully received by Mr Mitchell 
of 33, Old Bond Street, or Mr Burrage, 45, Tregunter Road, 8.W. 
*,” Mr Chapman was also known to the public as Secretary to the 

rench Plays, at the St James's Theatre. 


Tue Gazetta dei Teatri asserts that Signor Tamberlik intends 
taking Drury Lane Theatre, for Italian opera, in conjunction with 
M. Faure. (Canard /) 

In consequence of the present unfavourable state of affairs, the 
salaries at the Grand Thédtre, Antwerp, have been reduced 25 per 
cent, ; and the Flemish Theatre, despite the liberal grant it enjoys 
from Government, has closed its doors, 
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MARRIAGE, 


On Feb. 26, at All Souls’, Langham Place, by the Rev. Lyttleton 
H. Powys Maurice, Rector of Northover, Ilchester, ALEXANDER 
Cocuran, Lieutenant R.N, eldest son of Alexander Cochran, Esq., 
of Ashkirk, N.B., to Fiona Cur.ine, third daughter of Joseph 
Davison, Esq., and granddaughter of the late Thomas Davison, 
Esq., of Featherwood, and Alwinton House, Northumberland. 








To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the Musica, Worupis at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor), It is requested that Advertisements 
may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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Writing under Difficulties. 











(sz 


At the Earl and Shoulder, 

Dr Inx.--Sterndale Bennett ! 
Masor Parer.—Well ? 
Dr Inx.—Arabella Goddard ! 
Masor Parer.—Well? 
Dr Inx.—I must write my impressions. 
Masor Parer.—Well ? 
Dr Inx.—I have been to many concerts. 
Magor Parer.—Well? 
Dr Inx.—I have heard many concertos. 
Magsor Parer.—Well? 
Dr Inx.—I have heard many pianists. 
Masor Parer.—Well ? 
Dr Inx.—I must write my impressions. 
Masor Parer.—Well ? 
Dr Inx.—I have a pen and lots of ink— 
gn —_ —Well? 

R Ink,—But no 2. 
Masor Paren.—Well? 
Dr Inx.—I must write upon you. 
Major Parer.—7'o me? Well? 
Dr Inxk.—No—upon you. I must write immediately. 
Masor Parer.—Upon me? 
Dr Inx.—Upon you. I was at the Philharmonic on Thursday. 

I must record my impressions (begins to write upon Major Paper). 





Masor Parer.—Ahi ! 

Dr Inx.—Never mind. There was Arabella Goddard (writes). 

Masor Parer.—Hi! Hi! 

Dr Inx.—Spurn not thy closest friend. 

Masor Paprr.—Too close by half. You hurt. 

Dr Inx.—There was Arabella, looking twenty years, and (writing 
upon Major Paper)—— 

MaJsor Parer (Interrupting him).—It hurts. I wish you were 
Arabella. Then I shouldn’t mind. 

Dr Inx.—Looking twenty, and playing Sterndale Bennett’s con- 
certo (writes) ——— 

Mayor Paper.—Ho! Ho! 

Dr Inx.—As if she and Sterndale were born brother and sister— 
two cherries on one stalk (writes). 

Masor Parer.—He! he! don’t! 

Dr Inx.—I have no other paper. A friend in need is a friend 
indeed (writes). She played Bennett’s concerto—— 

Major Paper.—Heugh !—in C minor ? 

Dr Inx.—No—in F minor (writes hurriedly). 

Masor Paper.—Not so fast. I shall be black and blue! 

Dr Inx.—I write in purple, currente calamo, 

Masor PapEer.—I wish you’d bring your own paper. 

Dr Inx.—You, Major, are my paper (writes moreeagerly). I have 
heard many concertos—— 

Major Papsr (staggering).—Well? 

Dr Ink (writing with more and more rapidity).—But never finer 
concerto or finer performance (finishing his article deliberately)—and 
that is the humour of it. 

Masor Paper (prostrate).—Well ? 

Dr Inx.—What’s ink without paper? what’s paper without ink ? 
what’s pen without either? Iam your ink, you are my paper, pen 
is our medium. That’s the humour of it. 


Enter Man with Umbrella. 


MAN WITH UMBRELLA.—There are scarcely ever umbrellas at the 
Earl and Shoulder. Ink and Paper—the bores !—are always here. 
They drink nothing, and leave no umbrellas, Ho!—I twig Ink’s 
stand and Paper’s cap. I'll take ’em (retiring with stand and cap). 

Dr fon. -dlaen ! My stand? 

Mayor Paprger.—Holloa! My cap? 

Man with Umbrella returns. 

Man with UmBRELLA.—Here (to Dr Ink)—I thought your stand 
wasempty. Here (¢o Major Paper)—I thought your fool’s cap was 
waste paper. Take both, give meumbrellas. I will call to-morrow, 
at Duke and Boot, where you dine. [Exit Man with Umbrella. 

Dr Inx.—He’s gone. Let’s write postscriptum. 

Masor PapsEr (exhausted).—Ah! No! 

Dr Inx.—I must (writes postscript on body of Major Paper). 


Mumso! 
Enter Mumbo. 
@umbo.—Yas Massa. 
Dr Inx.—Where’s JUMBO ? 
$9umbo.—Him gone speak ’im Gladstone, "bout bag and baggage. 
Dr Inx.—Take this article (pointing to Major Paper) to Pall Mall 
Gazette, and tell editor to send proof in the morning. : 
Mumbo.—Him ’eavy ’ticle, wont go in ’morrow (takes up Major 
Paper). Him written all over. Exit to P. M. G. 
Schluss Folge. 





Putnarmonc Concerts.—There is only time to say that the 
second Philharmonic Concert was given on ‘Thursday evening, and 
that Madame Arabella Goddard, who had not appeared at these 
concerts for four years, played magnificently, Sterndale Bennett's 
magnificent concerto in F minor. Her reception was, as it de- 
served to be, enthusiastic. Our great pianist is now in the zenith 
of her career, and while she continues to exercise her powers, the 
music of our great composer is safe, More in our next, 
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CONCERTS VARIOUS. 


A CONCERT was given at Myddelton Hall, Islington, on Wednesday, 
Feb. 20th, in aid of the funds of the St Phillip’s Institute. 
Some part-songs were sung by a select choir. Miss Emma Cooke 
sang with taste and expression Mozart’s ‘‘Voi che sapete,” 
and was much applauded, as was Miss Alice Lemmens in songs 
by Donizetti and Arthur Sullivan. Mr John Cross sang the popular 
romance ‘‘ Alice, where art thou ?” receiving applause and a ‘‘call.” 
Mr John Hadden’s rendering of ‘‘The Moss Trooper,” and ‘‘ Jack’s 
Yarn,” was duly appreciated by the audience. The instrumental 
part of the programme consisted of concertina solos, played by Miss 
Katharine Elwell; violin solos by M. Claude Jaquinot, including 
one by Tartini (encored); and Mr G. A. Osborne’s duet for two 
pianofortes, on airs from Gounod’s Faust, by Mr John Jefferys and 
Mr Cecil Marshall. Mr Marshall also played Benedict’s fantasia 
on Irish airs, entitled ‘‘ Erin.” Mr J. Jefferys accompanied the 
vocal music. 

In selecting Mdme Sainton-Dolby’s cantata, The Legend of St 
Dorothea, as the principal attraction of the concert given at the 
Angell Town Institution, by the Brixton Choral Society, on Monday 
night, Mr William Lemare, the able director of the association of 
amateurs who have done so much to further the cause of good music 
in the locality, exercised a wise discretion. Produced first in June, 
1876, at St James’s Hall, the work created a most favourable impres- 
sion, and whenever it has been since performed—especially at Mr 
Kuhe’s Brighton festival last year—the composition of theaccomplished 
lady has invariably met with most flattering marks of approval. 
Already in these columns the many beauties of the cantata have met 
with the recognition to which it is entitled, and it is enough now to 
record that it achieved unqualified success. The absence of an 
orchestra in some measure militated against the effect of some 
numbers; but the able co-operation of Mr E. H. Turpin at the piano, 
and Mr Boardman at the organ, materially aided the efforts of the 
choir and principal performers, A quartet of vocalists, consisting 
of Miss Laura Clement, Miss Coyte Turner, Mr Wallace Wells, and 
Mr J. T. Hutchinson, acquitted themselves well in a by no means 
easy task ; while the precision and firmness with which the choruses 
were rendered gave proof that the members of the choir were 
engaged in a congenial task. The spirited march that serves as a 
prelude to the opening of the story, played as a duet on the piano 

by Mr Lemare and Mr Turpin, was re-demanded ; but the encore 
was declined. The audience would have been also glad to hear the 
beautiful trio, ‘‘Forsake me not, O God,” twice over. Mdme 
Sainton’s work was preceded by Mr E. H. Turpin’s sacred cantata, 
A Song of Faith, which was also much applauded.—D. 7’, 


Mr Oscar BERINGER’s pianoforte recital was given at St James’s 
Hall on Wednesday afternoon, Feb. 27. He was assisted by Messrs 
Hollander, Svendsen, Dubrucq, Wendland, Daubert, and Progatzky, 
with, as vocalist, Mdlle Redeker. The programme contained— 

Brahms’ Trio, for piano, violin, and horn, in E flat, Op. 40 (Messrs 

Hollander, Wendland, and Oscar Beringer); Bach’s Suites Anglaises, No. 2, 
in A minor (Mr Oscar Beringer); Beethoven’s Sonata Appassionata, 
in F minor, Op. 57 (Mr Oscar Beringer); Pianoforte Solos— 
Chopin’s Nocturne, in D flat, Op. 27, No, 2, a Menuet by Schubert, Schu- 
mann’s Vogel als Prophet (Waldscenen), Op. 82, and Rafi’s Caprice, Op. 95 
(Mr Oscar Beringer) ; concluding with Hummel’s Grand Septet, in D minor, 
Op. 74, for piano, flute, oboe, horn, viola, violoncello, and contra bass (Messrs 
Svendsen, Dubrucq, Wendland, Hollander, Daubert, Progatzky, and Oscar 
Beringer. The Lieder contributed by Malle Redeker, and accompanied by 
Miss Carmichael, were Schubert’s “Gruppe aus dem Tartarus,” and 
“ Wiegenlied,” Schumann’s “ Widmung,” Jensen’s “Und schlifst du mein 
Miidehen,” ** Lehn deine Wang,” and “ Margreth am Thore.” 
Mr Oscar Beringer’s great accomplishments as a pianist are well 
known to frequenters of the Crystal Palace Concerts, where he is 
frequently heard. At this recital he fully sustained his reputation, 
being ‘‘called” at the end of each performance, and warmly ap- 
plauded—especially after Bach’s “‘Gigue”’ and Schubert's “ Menuet.” 
Madlle Redeker, in good voice, was unanimously called upon to repeat 
one of Herr Jensen’s Lieder (‘* Lehn deine Wang”), which she sang 
charmingly. Hummel’s Septet was listened to with much interest, 
the scherzo and slow mevement winning genuine applause. 


THE first concert of the twelfth season of the Schubert Society 
took place at the Langham Hall on Wednesday, 27th February. 
Franz Schubert’s compositions, which constituted the first part of 
the programme, included his Trio in E flat (Herrern Hause, Schneider, 
and Schuberth) ; songs by Mdme Nita Guzman (her first appearance 
in public) and Mdme Liebhart ; with a solo on the violoncello by 
Herr Schuberth (transcription of the song ‘‘ Forelle”’). The second 
part opened with a trio by Mr Silas, in which Mdme Frickenhaus, 
a pupil of Sir Julius Benedict, made a successful début, fully meriting 





the warm applause she received. After her performance of Liszt’s 
Fantasia on airs from Don Juan, Mdme Frickenhaus was twice 
“called.” The other pieces were solos on the pianoforte (Herr 
Lehmeyer), harmonium (Mdme Sievers), itar (Mdme Sidney 
Pratten), and violoncello (Herr Schneider). The artists who made 
their first appearance on this occasion were Miss Lena Law, Mdme 
Guzman, Signor de Monaco, and M. Isidore de Lara, who introduced 
a new and attractive song of his own composition, entitled “ Ricordi,” 
The Hall was crowded. The next soirée musicale is fixed for 
March 20th. 

A concert for the benefit of Mr Farquharson, was given at Myd- 
delton Hall, last Thursday, when Miss Hardy, Mdlle. Minotte, 
Madame Marie Belval, Miss Farquharson, Messrs. Chaplin Henry, 
and Mr Grimsby Jopp (R. A. M.), gave their services, Mr Ignace 
Gibsone’s new song, ‘‘A wet sheet and flowing sea,” was co by 
Mr Jopp, who was called back to the platform and warmly applauded. 
The other artists were received with marked favour, and the concert 
went off altogether with great spirit. 


———() 


PROVINCIAL. 


Ersom.—The Operetta Company, under the direction of Mr J. R. 
Balfour, ‘recited in costume,” on Thursday, February 21, an 
operetta in one act, entitled, Haunted by Love, in which Mr Bal- 
four, as Captain Hesaltine, interpolated Ascher’s popular romance, 
‘« Alice, where art Thou?” A selection from Dibdin’s ballad opera, 
The Waterman, and a musical dialogue, What an Afternoon, fol- 
lowed. The Misses Emerton, Maude Temple, and Herbert Leigh, 
assisted. 3 

BrrmincHam.—Mr. Stockley gave the first of his “‘ orchestral con- 
certs,” on Thursday evening, February 2Ist., in the Town Hall. 
Miss Robertson and Signor Fabrini were the vocalists, Mr James 
Matthews (flautist), and Mr John Cheshire (solo harp), instru- 
mentalists. Mozart’s concerto for harp and flute, played by Messrs 
Cheshire ‘and Matthews (with full orchestra), was a ‘feature ” in 
the programme. The hall was crowded.—(From a Correspondent). 

SourHampron.—Mr and Mrs John Cheshire, assisted by Miss 
Helen Arnim, gave a “‘harp, piano, and vocal recital,” at the 
Hartley Institute, on Wednesday evening, February 20th. 

Hatsteap.—Mr. H. B. Ellis (formerly organist of St. Andrews), 

ave a concert in the Town Hall, on Thursday, February 21st. J Mr 

. Nicholson was very successful in his flute solo on National 
airs. Henry Smart’s duet, ‘‘ When the wind blows in from the 
sea,” nicely sung by Madame Thaddeus Wells and Mr O. Christian, 
was ‘‘encored.” Mr Ellis sang, with effect, Sullivan’s ‘‘Sometimes.” 
A pleasing song, “ There sits a bird on yonder tree,” composed by 
Mr Ellis, sung by Madame Wells, obtained a hearty reception, Mr 
Christian gave Mr Louis Emanuel’s scena, ‘‘ The Desert,” and for 
the encore, Wilford Morgan’s song, ‘‘ My Sweetheart when a Boy.” 
Two pianoforte solos were played by Mr Ellis, who also accompanied 
the vocal music, 





Lispon.—Verdi’s Aida has been well received. ’ 

Gratz.—Jules de Swert, violoncellist, from Berlin, is giving con- 
certs here. 

Guent.—Halévy’s Guido et Ginévra has been revived at the 
Theatre Royal. 

Lirce.—A class for Male Choral Singing has been established in 
the Conservatory. 

RorrerDAM.—Herr Carl Grammann’s opera, Die Schine Melusine, 
is performing here. 

Turtn.—Le Roi de Lahore of M. Massenet was produced at the 
Teatro Regio, on the 14th inst., with complete success, 

Namur.—The Biblical legend of Gallia, as set by Gounod, has 
been performed under the direction of M. Cabel, professor in the 
Conservatory of Ghent. 

Pisa.—Mad. Zenobia Rosetti, only daughter of Cherubini, whose 
Requiem was performed in the Pantheon, Rome, at the funeral 
service for Victor Emmanuel, is residing here. King Humbert intends 
allowing her a pension out of his private purse. 

BrussELs.—During the rehearsals of Lohengrin, the management 
have ageing a one-act comic operetta, La Guzla de l’ Emir, first 
brought out on the 30th April, 1873, at the Athénée, Paris, the 
words by MM. Barbiere and Carré, the music by M. Théodore 
Dubois. It pleases. 

BoLocna.—At a meeting of the Philharmonic Society, Dr. Ferdi- 
nand Hiller was declared honorary member. At the same time, the 
President stated that the Abate Massenangelo Massenangeli, of 
Camojore, in the province of Lucca, had inserted a clause in his 
will, by which, after death, his collection of autographs of celebrated 
ae, Italian and foreign, would become the property of the 

iety, 
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CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS, 
(From the ‘‘ Times,” ) 


These performances have been resumed, after the usual interval 
between Christmas and the re season. The programmes, 
carefully made out and well balanced, as may be expected from 
Mr August Manns, to whom the public is indebted for so much 
that is conducive to the encouragement of a taste for legitimate 
art, are, as always, varied and interesting. Three symphonies have 
already been played in such a manner as to uphold the well-earned 
credit of the weekly concerts which attract so many lovers of 
high-class music every Saturday to the Palace at Sydenham, These 
were the “‘ Sinfonia Eroica” of Beethoven, the colossal ‘‘ Napoleon 
Bonaparte” (thus originally styled by Beethoven himself); the 
D minor symphony of Schumann, generally known as ‘No. 4,” 
because, although composed immediately after his first great 
orchestral work, it had not received its author’s final touches till 
after the completion of his third ; and Mozart’s Orphean “E flat,” 
to which allusion was recently made when speaking of its companion 
in ‘‘G minor,” at the Philharmonic Society’s opening concert. To 
name these is to answer all purposes. It is worth observing, 
however, that, while each in its way a masterpiece, Schumann 
coming between Beethoven and Mozart, like a valiant champion 
between a giant and a beautiful princess, no three works could 

ossibly be cited which, beyond their admitted excellence, have so 
fittle—so absolutely nothing, if the phrase may be allowed—in 
common. Thisonlyshows how the individuality of acomposer, always 
presuming him to be a man of genius, can be pronounced even through 
the seemingly indefinite language of ‘‘ absolute” music— music 
independent of outward accessories. No one could possibly mistake 
Schumann for Beethoven, or Mozart for either Beethoven or 
Schumann, in the symphonies enumerated. Among the overtures 
hitherto given, also three in number, there was one from the pen of 
Mr T. Wingham, an already distinguished representative of our 
Royal Academy of Music and a favoured pupil of the late Sterndale 
Bennett's. Mr Wingham is no stranger to the Crystal Palace 
concerts, at which, some few years ago, his second symphony in 
B flat was performed, with well-merited success. He owes further 
repute to a Mass written expressly for the Antwerp ‘‘ Feast of the 
Assumption ”—highly commended by the Belgian critics. The ‘‘Con- 
cert Overture” in F is the fourth work of the kind composed by Mr 
Wingham, whose Concert Overture in E, ‘‘ Festal Overture” in C, 
and ‘‘ Elegy on the death of Sterndale Bennett,” introducing the 
‘‘ Barcarolle” from our great musician’s fourth pianoforte concerto, 
have all been given at the Crystal Palace. Its reception was so 
favourable that we are likely soon to hear of the overture again, 
with a chance of its merits being still more fully appreciated. Amon 
other pieces which, if not to styled ‘‘novelties,” were at all 
events heard for the first time here, may be singled out Handel’s so- 
called ‘‘Oboe concerto” in B flat—No. 2 of the series of six which 
recall the days of the ‘‘ Ancient Concerts.” This afforded Messrs 
Dubrucq and Peisel (oboes), Messrs Watson and Jung (violins), afavour- 
able opportunity of displaying their skill in the obbdligato poe. 
Such a revival could hardly fail to please at the Crystal Palace, 
where, thanks to the Handel Festivals, the name of the composer 
of Israel in Egypt and the Messiah is a household word. More from 
the same rich mine would be welcome. Another revival calculated 
to satisfy connoisseurs was the first movement (why first move- 
ment only ?) of Viotti’s concerto—No. 17, in D, so admirably executed 
by M. Wieniawski that the omission of what follows was greatly to 
be regretted, No one could be otherwise than pleased to hear the 
accomplished violinist in hisown Polonaise ; but so little is heard 
now-a-days of Viotti, that when a concerto from his pen is intro- 
duced it creates a natural desire among those who appreciate his 
works that it may be given in its integrity. Perhaps no violin com- 
poser ever did more for the advancement of the mechanism of the 
Instrument than the once renowned Piedmontese “ virtuoso,” who 
assed some years of his life among us, in various capacities, as 
ortune turned ap. That the compositions of Viotti deserve more 
attention than much which by eclectic explorers has been ‘‘ rescued 
from the past” is incontestable. Besides 29 violin concertos, he 
composed quartets, sonatas, and very many other works, wherein 
for the most part the instrument of which he was so great a master 
is concerned, 

The concert on Saturday afternoon presented more than one 
attractive feature. The symphony (Mozart's ‘‘E flat”) has been 
alluded to already ; and there is no more to add than that it could 
hardly have been better played than by the fine orchestra which 
Mr Manns directs with such eminent ability and zeal, listened to 
with more undisturbed attention, or applauded more heartily by a 
crowded assembly, Herr Richard Wagner’s ‘‘ Faust overture ”—not 
so much an ‘‘overture” as an embodiment in orchestral music of the 





impressions made upon the composer by the personages and incidents 
embodied in Goethe’s immo Tragédie—having tenn introduced 
at the Crystal Palace Concerts three or four years since, was no 
stranger; but though still a little beyond the comprehension of 
many among the audience, here and there puzzling even to experi- 
enced judges, it seemed to make a deeper coated impaction than 
on the previous occasion, and, while the applause at the end was by 
no means enthusiastic, it was easy to observe that much had been 
appreciated which formerly escaped observation and produced little 
or no effect. That the Faust overture is a work of singular origi- 
nality and power can hardly be denied ; that it can ever become 
‘* popular,” in the conventional acceptation of the term, as in the 
case of others among the more elaborately wrought-out productions 
of Wagner, is unlikely. At the same time we cannot but regard 
it as one of his most deeply-felt and imaginative compositions— 
something akin, if not in form, at least in expression, to the Manfred 
overture of Schumann. A novelty in the programme of Saturday’s 
concert, in the shape of a pianoforte concerto with orchestral 
accompaniments, the composition of Herr Ignaz Briill, was more 
than usually acceptable, and successful in proportion. The com- 
poser was his own exponent, his performance being as clear, unpre- 
tending, and masterly as the work he introduced to us for the first 
time. Just now, when almost every new thing of the kind is so 
pretentious, exaggerated, and needlessly spun out, to listen to a 
concerto modelled after the old ‘‘ classical” form—a form that can 
never perish, whatever innovations may arise—and played in the old 
** classical” style, with perfect accuracy, natural phrasing, and quiet 
composure, is a real enjoyment. The pianoforte part in Herr Briill’s 
concerto is written in such a manner as to display advantageously 
the manipulative skill of the executant as well as his command 
of melodious cantilena, both indispensable in a work so constituted. 
Thus the bravura passages for the chief performer are as brilliant 
as could be desired, while the orchestra, of which Herr Briill is 
evidently a thorough master, assumes all the desired significance in 
carrying out the general desi The concerto is in three move- 
ments, an allegro moderato, which, its prevalent style taken into 
consideration, might, notwithstanding its melodious counter themes, 
as appropriately be denominated ‘‘ La Chasse” as other movements 
of the kind that could be named, an andante full of genuine tune, 
and an allegro just as spirited as the first movement. If in point 
of invention the themes of this concerto now and then conjure 
up reminiscences of themes we have heard before, though unable, 
perhaps, immediately to identify them, it is, as a whole, so well 
put together, so bright and cheerful, from first to last, that 
adequate compensation is afforded. The work and its performance 
were, as we have hinted, a genuine success. It is to be hoped that 
the music to Herr Briill’s opera, Zhe Golden Cross, so popular in 
Germany, an English version of which is to be produced by Mr 
Carl Rosa’s Opera Company at the Adelphi Theatre, may be of the 
same healthy, unaffected kind. Herr Briill played two solos by 
Chopin at this concert—a nocturne and a polonaise, the first of 

which appeared to suit him better than the last. The singers were 

Miss Merivale, a young débutante, who, in an air by Lotti and ‘‘Nobil 

Signor” from the Huguenots, exhibited a pleasing voice united to 

considerable promise, and Herr Henschel, the new German vocalist, 

who seems rapidly making way among us, and who in an air by 

Carissimi, and Schumann’s “Die beiden Grenadiere” made a strong 

impression—in the last more especially. The concert came to a 

termination with a very fine performance of Sterndale Bennett's 

overture, which, once untitled Marie du Bois, was afterwards 

affixed to his cantata, The May Queen. To say more than that 
the overture is worthy one of the most melodious and graceful 
of modern compositions would be superfluous. Though the last 
piece in the programme, it was listened to with unmistakable 
interest. 

—o— 


MADRID. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

Signor Arditi could not appear at Mr Kuhe’s festival as announced, 
being detained in Madrid by command to conduct a concert last 
Saturday. The greatest enthusiasm was shown for our popular con- 
ductor, whose talent has been sincerely appreciated by the Madrid 

ublic. After the ‘‘Ingenue” (a gavotte of his own composition) 
had been repeated three times, Arditi was presented with a hand- 
some baton and a silver crown. At the end of the first part of the 
concert, two gentlemen from the Court sent for him, and handed him, 
on the part of the King, the Order of Carlo III. 








Hetstxcrors.—Mdlle Anna F ohstrim, a young Finn, pupil of 
Mdme Nissen-Salaman, has created a sensation here, as Marguerite 
in Gounod’s Faust, 
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BRULL’S GOLDEN CROSS AT BERLIN. 
(From the ‘‘ Neue Berliner Musik-Zeitung, Dec. 30th, 1875.”) 


On the 22nd, for the first time, Das goldene 
Kreuz, opera in two acts, libretto by Mosenthal, 
from the French, music by Ignaz Briill. The 
piece Catherine, ou la Croix d’or, by Brazier and 
Melleville, was (in the German translation by 
Georg Harrys) a very popular stock piece, forty 
years ago, at all German theatres ; the character 
actors of the period (headed by Heinrich Marr) 
were fond of playing the Sergeant. I myself 
often saw the piece in the old Kénigstidtisches 
Theater, on the Alexander Platz, with Fritz Beck- 
mann as Nicolas Bottin, and Friedrich Genée as 
the Sergeant. In Mosenthal’s adaptation, which 
in other respects follows the scenarium and characters of the 
original piece, and is executed with the author’s well-known skill, 
the interest, and so to speak the centre of gravity of the work is, 
strange to say, shifted. While, in the original, the first act ap- 
peared only to be a broadish exposition, or prelude, to pave the 
way for the events of the second act, the first act of the opera is 
(as it necessarily must be, from its offering the composer an oppor- 
tunity for concerted pieces of the most varied nature) the more 
extensive and more particularly prominent, musically speaking, 
while the second act has become a much shorter postlude, which 
winds up the preceding events. Herr Briill has achieved with his 
first work a complete and genuine success, such as is seldom met 
with in the same place. And, I am glad to say, he has done so 
most justly. He shows for this kind of composition no ordi- 
nary natural qualification; without racking his brains, without 
affecting any peculiar tendency, and without coquetting with 
learning, he goes boldly ahead, writes melodiously and concisely, 
and for these reasons very soon gains over his audience—who are 
really not the masses alone. His music is pleasing and never 
obtrusively pretentious ; it lies well and clearly both for voices 
and instruments. Its success is consequently easily explicable. If 
I wished to name certain numbers as especially distinguished by 
applause, I should have to name them all, for each one was fol- 
lowed by continuous plaudits, Especial honour was paid to the 
Serjeant’s Song in the second act ; in compliance with a tumultuous 
request, one verse had to be repeated. It is true that this song is 
not one of the most successful things in the score, but, thanks to 
the situation, the pleasing words, and the catching melody (espe- 
cially of the burden), it is extraordinarily effective; [ feel firmly 
convinced that it will also obtain a Da capo at all future per- 
formances. After both acts the composer was called on with the 
actors. I believe that, when he shall have exhausted all the fancy 
which he has swimming about on the surface, Herr Briill will dis- 
cover underneath something more independent, and therefore 
more lasting; in a word, that we may expect from him, in the 
field of gracefully-comic opera, much that will be highly grati- 
fying. The performance, carefully directed by Herr Radecke, 
and put on the stage in a spirited and pleasing fashion by Herr 
Salomon, did justice to the intentions both of the author and of 
the composer. To Mdlle Lehmann (Catherina) and Herr Krolop 
(Sergeant Bombardon) I should have no objections to make, if 
the lady could succeed in giving a somewhat more noble expres- 
sion to her dialogue, especially in the more emotional parts, and 
if Herr Krolop would adopt a simpler, and therefore truer style 
of acting; he labours under the practice of wishing to do every- 
thing too well. Herr Ernst has seldom pleased me so much in 
any part as in that he now sustains; it seems to suit him espe- 
cially well. Mdlle Horina (Therese) and Herr Schmidt (Nicolas) 
worked successfully and humorously for the general result, Espe- 
cial praise is due to the chorus, from whom occasionally thoroughly 
obbhgato efforts are demanded ; both ladies and gentlemen dis- 

layed such lively interest in the action that they seemed absolute 

actors in it. Bravo for the chorus-master, Herr Kahl, I have 
already mentioned the favourable reception accorded to the opera ; 
may its lucky star still continue to shine ; so sparkling and natural 
a work at a period like ours, when music is put on the rack or kills 
us with its noisy brass, does one good. FERDINAND GUMBERT. 
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Dortrecut.—R. Schumann’s Paradies und die Peri will be per- 
formed at the Musical Festival in June. 








THEATRE HOTELS, 
(From the ‘‘Globe,” Feb. 27. ) 


Somebody has been struck with a brilliant idea. The National 
Operahouse on the Thames Embankment is a building of the 
future ; the Grand Hotel at Charing Cross is also a building of the 
future. Why not make the two one? Build operahouse and hotel 
on the Embankment, or build hotel and operahouse at Charing 
Cross ; but in either case let them form one re pile, the 
united splendour of which shall eclipse the glory of the Grand Opera 
at Paris and that of the Palace Hotel at San Francisco. The execu- 
tion of such a project would only involve a further advance on the 
path which London theatres and London hotels have already taken. 
The latter have long been mixed up with locomotives, fog signals, 
and other accessories of London termini, and within the last few 
years the former have begun to fulfil the manifold purposes of the 
public baths of ancient Rome. You can drink at the bar of one 
metropolitan playhouse, dine at another, see soles and alligators 
swimming about at a third ; and why, it is asked, should you not be 
able to go to bed at a fourth? The tendency of this age is all to- 
wards combinations of purposes. The American caravanserai shaves 
and shampoos its guests on the spot, and lets them do their shopping 
on the basement ; the London restaurant treats its visitors to a table 
d'héte dinner and a concert of classical music at the same time ; and 
so it is advised that the London theatre shall give sleeping accom- 
modation to its audiences, in addition to providing them with nuts 
and oranges and bills of the a: It is urged that under this ar- 
rangement the playgoer from the suburbs would be relieved from 
the necessity of going home in the small hours, while the playgoer 
from the provinces would be induced to stay in London for 1,001 
consecutive nights by the combined attraction of Our Boys and 
‘magnificent suites of apartments.” A theatre hotel would after 
all be only a revival. Shakspere’s plays were first performed in inn 
yards, and it is very likely that many among the audiences slept on 
the premises. 

—o-— 


SCRAPS FROM PARIS. 


M. Marius Salomon, not M. Sellier, will represent Polyeucte in 
M. Gounod’s new opera.—Another application will be made to 
obtain from the French Chambers the abolition of the droit des 
pauvres.—The receipts of the second bal masqué at the Opera 
amounted to 64,000 francs. —The rehearsals of M. Ambroise Thomas’ 
Pesyché, transformed into a grand opera in four acts, have commenced 
at the Opéra-Comique.—M. Paladilhe’s Suzanne, words by MM. 
Lockroy and Cormon, will be read at the Opéra-Comique the day 
after the revival of L’Htoile du Nord.—The alterations and re-deco- 
rations of the interior are to be carried out in Passion week, when 
the theatre will be closed.—The chief parts in Flotow’s new opera, 
L’Enchanteresse, are confided to Mdlles Albani, Sanz, Signors Cap- 
pelletti and Pandolfinii—Mdme Sablairolles-Caisso, MM. Caisso, 
Gresse, and other members of the ex-ThéAtre-Lyrique, have under- 
taken a tour through the French provinces.—Ofienbach’s new opera, 
for the Bouffes-Parisiens, is entitled Les deux Maris de Manuela.— 
The company of the Grand Opera have presented M. Halanzier with 
an officer’s cross of the Legion of Honour. (Why ?),—Mdlle Heil- 
bronn has returned from Madrid to Paris. 


ST GEORGE'S HALL, LIVERPOOL, 
Programme of Organ Recitals by Mr W. T. Best. 
TuuRSDAY EvEninG, Fenrvuary 28th:— 
March (Collection of Organ Pieces, Book 2, D major) W. 7. Best, 


| Romance (Violin and Piano. F major) Beethoven, 
Toccata and Fugue, in C major so bas «+» Bach. 


| Overture—A Midsummer Night's Dream Mendelssohn. 
| (a) { Andante, cantabile in A minor... 


(4) | Allegro con brio, in C major 


| 

Minuetto from the Fifth Concerto... Sis «+ Handel. | 
| 

% bu. Smart. | 


SaturDAY AFreRNoon, MARcH 2nd:— 


Organ Sonata, in A minor bi os .. Jd Rheinberger. | 
Andantino from a Quartet in F major is ... Haydn, | 
Allegretto, in A major H. Smart. 

Fantasia, in F major ... vis yA bs os WAT. Bent, | 
Barcarolle (Violin and Piano, Op, 185)... ... Spohr. 


Marche Héroique C. Saint-Saéns, 





CuEMNITZ.—A new opera, Kinig Wasa, by Herr Gotze, conductor 
at the Theatre, has been produced. 
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MR WILLIAM REA AT GLASGOW. 


On Monday night, Feb, 18th, Mr William Rea, organist to the 
Corporation of Newcastle, gave a grand organ recital in the New 
Halls, Glasgow. The programme was nicely balanced, as the 
following will show :— 

Prelude and Fugue in E major, Bach; Largo from the Ist Piano- 
forte Concerto, Beethoven; a movement by Saint Saens; two 
excerpts by Guilmant ; a Sonata by Rheinberger ; a Fantasia with 
Choral, H. Smart; Andante con Variazioni, W. Rea; Andante 
(from 7th Symphony), Haydn ; and Liszt’s March from his oratorio 
St Elizabeth. 

Mr Rea made a most excellent appearance, and confirmed the 
opinion of his Glasgow friends that he is one of the foremost 
organists in the kingdom. He was placed at an enormous disad- 
vantage in playing for the first time on one of the most compli- 
cated of organs. It is, therefore, all the more to Mr Rea’s credit 
that he had such a command over the instrument, and that he 
made so many fine combinations, The imperative encore de- 
manded for Mr Rea’s own composition we think he might have 
acceded to. Not less pleasing was his rendering of Beethoven’s 
slow movement. Altogether, the recital was a marked success, 
and we shall be very glad to have Mr Rea soon back.—G@lasgow 
Herald. 


a () 


IL MERCANTE DI VENEZIA. 


(Extract from a private Letter.) 
Florence, Feb. 8th, 1878. 
. At the Teatro Pagliano the above opera has scored a 
success. The press is very favourable. Here is a specimen from 
the Corriere Italiano of the 31st ult. :— 


“The success of Signor Ciro Pinsuti’s Mercante di Venezia, on 
the third performance, was not inferior to that of the first two. 
The theatre was full; the audience, distinguished ; their attention, 
undivided; their satisfaction, complete; and their admiration, 
unanimous. All the numbers were applauded, from the overture 
(executed with feeling, colour, and entire effectiveness by the 
orchestra, under the direction of their admirable conductor, Signor 
Marino Mancinelli) to the last bar of the fourth act. Signora 
Pozzi-Ferrari, a singer and actress of rare talent and eminent 
merit, was immensely applauded, as usual, The tenor, Santinelli, 
who possesses a fine voice and sings with soul and feeling, was 
likewise applauded; so was the baritone, Pirami, who sings with 
conscientious zeal, and gives the exceedingly lovely romance of 
the fourth act with exquisite elegance and true passion; and so, 
finally, was the bass, Antonucci, who sustains the difficult and 
laborious of the protagonist with the ability of a tried and 
celebrated artist, who has achieved in the leading theatres of 
Paris, St Petersburgh, and America, successes for which he may 
well be envied. The press has been unanimous in paying the 
highest exlogiums to this score. 





ON GUARD! * 


‘Ne calm and patient stand, in trust that peace, 
Won by forbearance, may our land release 

From the fell horrors of this threaten'd war. 

We know our honour fair, our courage strong, 

So we can well afford to wait thus long— 

Our watchword, “ Hope,” our beacon, Mercy’s star! 


Yet England shall not from her puissant hold 
Let slip one good she gain’d in days of old, 

When on Crimean field and Eastern tide, 
Outnumber'd tho’ they were, our brave and true 
Fought on, where’er the triple crosses flew, 

Till Victory, weeping, crown’d them as they died ! 


It would be infidelity to those 

Who in their morn, or noon, or evening’s close, 
Pour’d forth their life-blood for the old, old land, 
If now we yielded aught they died to win! 

We'll not commit such dark, dishonouring sin : 
We wait, but watch.—On guard we ready stand ! 


* Copyright. A Souprer’s DAvGHTER. 














DRESDEN. 
(Correspondence.) 

The new Theatre Royal was opened on the 2nd ult., in the 

resence of the Court and a brilliant audience. After the King and 
oon followed by theirsuite, and greeted with the flourish of trumpets 
and roll of drums, had entered the magnificent grand box, Herr 
Von Zehmen, president of the First Chamber, gave the signal for 
the cheering, enthusiastically taken up by the audience, standing. 
This was followed by the national hymn of Saxony. With the 
last note of the hymn the curtain rose, presenting to the view a 
large Grecian hall, in which were ranged in a semi-circle the mem- 
bers of the operatic and of the dramatic company, who gave a Festival 
Hymn, the words by Herr Pabst, Hofrath, the music by Herr 
Schuch, conductor. Then came a Prologue, by the same author. 
It was now the turn of Weber’s ‘‘ Jubel-Ouverture,” which, on such 
an occasion, was even more effective than usual. Once again the 
national hymn, in which the audience joined. The curtain now rose on 
Goethe’s /phigenia. At the conclusion there were three cheers for the 
King and Queen, and a call for the architect, Herr Gottfried Semper, 
who, wearing the commander’s cross of the Albert Order, received 
a laurel wreath from Herr Morse, stage manager. The lyrical in- 
auguration was solemnized on the following evening with a perform- 
ance of Fidelio, which favourably tested the acoustic quality of the 
building. The orchestra, however, might sound more full and 
vigorous if placed a little higher. The cost of insuring the new 
theatre is 4,516,000 marks. Of this, 3,826,000 are for the edifice 
itself ; 166,700 for monumental and artistic architecture ; 86,000 for 
the bronze Quadriga; 271,000 for scenery and other artistic 
painting; 50,000 for weapons and armour; and 100,000 for 
machinery, &c. The rate of insurance is 15 per cent. per annum. 


——— 
WAIFS. 

Mdlle Emma Albani has achieved another great success at the 
Paris Italian Opera, as the heroine of Verdi's 7'raviata, a ay which 
she had never before attempted. Her associates were M. Capoul 
(Alfredo) and Sig. Pandolfini (Germont). No kind of music seems 
to come amiss to the charming and gifted young Canadian. 

M. Jaell has been giving concerts at Trieste. 

Herr Sontheim has been singing at the Stadttheater, Hamburgh. 
P — Sangalli has made a hit at Trieste in a new ballet, entitled 

Uv . 

Schumann’s Paradies und die Peri was lately given at 
Wiesbaden. 

A new opera, J! Falconiere, is in preparation at the Teatro Ros- 
sini, Venice. 

Salvini has been playing to enthusiastic audiences at the Teatro 
Doria, Genoa. 

Herr Joseph Stich is appointed first conductor at the Theatre 
Royal, Munich. 

A new opera, Hufemio da Messina, by Signor Primo Bandini, is in 
rehearsal at Parma. 

Anton Rubinstein has been made foreign member of the Royal 
Academy of Arts, Berlin. 

The season at the Teatro del Liceo, Barcelona, has been brought 
to a premature termination. 

The hundredth anniversary of the opening of the Theatre at 
Carlsbad will take place in July. 

M. Nicolas Rubinstein has been giving concerts at Odessa. He is 
brother to the more famous Anton. 

The presents made to Rubini, with other objects belonging to 
him, will be sold by auction at Milan. 

Mdlle Donadio is still in Madrid, but has left the Teatro del 
Principe Alfonso to join the company at the Teatro Real. 

The wife of the Archduke Heinrich of Austria has been created 
Baroness by the Emperor. She was formerly on the stage. 

The Wilhelm-Theater, Magdeburg, was lately knocked down by 
auction for 132,000 marks to Herr E. Senst, son of the former 
owner, 

A viola class has been established at the Paris Conservatory. 
M. Mas, first tenor of the Société des derniers Quatuors de Beethoven, 
is appointed professor. 

Mr Riviere, the conductor, is organizing an orchestra of fifty 
English musicians to give a series of concerts in Paris next July 
during the Exhibition. ; 

From the eleven designs for the monument to the late Fischer, 
conductor at the Theatre Royal, Hanover, that by Herr Eduard 
Tiger has been selected. 
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Here is a dialogue between two Bohemians: ‘‘ Would, oh would 
that I had fifty thousand a year; I know what I would do.” 
—‘' What ?” ‘* Nothing !” 

The Marchesa Capranica del Grillo, better known as Mdme Ristori, 
was chosen by the ladies of Rome as delegate, to express their 
respect and love for Queen Margherita. 

M. Massenet lately passed through Milan, on his way to Paris. 
He will shortly visit Rome, to superintend the rehearsal of Le Roi 
de Lahore, to a produced at the Teatro Apollo.’ 

It has been asked if hanging criminals has a tendency to lessen or 
increase crime. We think it tends to decrease it. We never knew 
a murderer do any more killing after he had been hanged. 

The new theatre at Darmstadt, according to the Darmstadt and 
Frankfort papers, is to be constructed so as to accommodate two 
thousand spectators. Where, it may be asked, are these ‘‘ two 
thousand” to be met with? Surely not in the silent streets of 
Darmstadt.—Graphic. 

Her Grace the Duchess of Wellington has announced her attention 
of giving shortly the music of Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night’s 
Dream in the Duke’s Riding School, Kensington. The choruses 
will be sung by members of Mr Henry Leslie’s choir. Mrs Josiah 
Clippingdale will be the pianist. 

The Czar has offered a prize for the best hymn celebrating the 
recent Russian successes, and adapted for the army. The competi- 
tion is restricted to Russian composers. (It is to be hoped so. 
And the 200,000 gallant soldiers—human beings !—who have been 
sacriticed to the despotic Muscovite Moloch ?) 

Mrs Charles Eley has commenced her Friday réwnions at her 
residence. Ata recent one Mdme Sievers gave some extracts from 
an opera of her own composition—a chorus on liberty, and a trio for 
men’s voices. Several well-known artists played works by classical 
composers, and the recital was highly enjoyable. 

‘An English young lady,” writes a correspondent, ‘‘ singing 
under the name of Lucia Bardogni at the Teatro Cirico in Piedmont, 
created a perfect furore on the night of her benefit, by singing a 
charming romance and a waltz for full orchestra of her own com- 
position, a prima donna composer is, I think, rather a rare com- 
bination.” [How about Mdme Pauline Viardot Garcia, &e.—D. }p.] 

The Dundee Advertiser thus speaks of the Kennedy entertain- 
ment :—‘‘ Never to a Dundee audience have the powers of the 
Kennedy family—father, sons, and daughters—been so faithfully dis- 
closed as they were during their four nights’ visit to the Kinnaird 
Hall. No one needs to be told of Mr Kennedy’s subtle power over 
his auditors, how he can draw from his subjects all its shades of 
human sentiment, and, presenting them in artistic proportions, bring 
the subject and his hearers into the closest sympathy. Several new 
songs were produced, Of these ‘Sound the Slogan’ claims promi- 
nent notice as a stirring composition well conceived, and most ably 
sung by Mr D. Kennedy Jun., the composer of its music. Mr 
Robert Kennedy’s ‘Scottish Emigrant’s Fareweel’ and Mr James 
Kennedy’s ‘The Goulden Vanitee’ were rapturously encored and 
good-naturedly replied to. ‘Dark Lochnagar,’ with its admirable 
music by Mr J. C. Rait, and Mr James Kennedy’s able and sympa- 
thetic treatment of it, deserved the like compliment. Miss 
Marjory Kennedy gave, with exquisite grace and feeling, ‘Comin’ 
hame ;’ ‘Jeanie Morrison,’ (the composition of Mr W. Henderson), 
which Mr Kennedy sang with true sentiment, was enthusiastically 
received ; Miss Helen Kennedy’s songs were rapturously applauded, 
and so also was the part singing.” 








RE-WON!* 
(For Music.) 

I heard the voice of the wind com-) Now years have pass’d: the day is 
plaining, [earth, waning, [night ; | 
Making its plaint to the sleeping} And hot and sweet is the summer 
While the blue sky paled, and the stars | But memoriessad my heartare paining, 
were waning, [birth!} And neither the moon nor stars are 

Swift as the sunbeam’s burning bright. 


Oh! is it that jasmine stars are paling, 
plaining, Under the lattice thro’ which I 
Wearily sad as the sighing wind; | gaze? 
But I mock’d at love, and, coldness} Or is it a face where love unfeigning 
feigning, [find!} Shines thro’ the mist of moonlight’s 
Lost what I never had thought to haze. 
Away with doubts and all complaining, 
For Love is coming to live and reign; 
And the sun may cease, and the moon be feigning, 
Ere its chains are loos’d from my heart again! 
* Copyright. 


I heard the voice of my love com- 





Rira. 











THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“The remarkable qualities of this book are the author's freedom from conven 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by Frank Mort, are invaluable both 
to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


4 Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourct. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Co , 244, Regent Street. 





THE ART OF SINGING. 





New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdlle Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: Hammonp & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat. 


R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuableremedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co.), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. be 4 are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in 
boxes, Is. 1}d. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies. 








“V7HEN SPRING RETURNS.” Song. Price 2s. 
“BNOWDROP, SWEET SIMPLE FLOWER.” Ballad. Price 3s. 


The Words and Music by T. J. Prout. 
London: Duncan Davison & Qo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


ITALIAN SONGS BY G. MURATORI. 


“PEROHE SOGNAR MIA BELLA” (Parolé di F. Rizzelli) ... 
“TUTTO E TORMENTO” +. (Metastasio) 


“TIL MESSAGIO DEI SOSPIRI” ... ons on os» — (V, Meini) 
“TERZETTO,” per Soprano, Contralto, e Tenori. 


“OH DEI, CHE DOLCE IN CANTO” ... (Parolé di Metastasio) 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








EW SONG.—* REPENTANCE.” Words by E, B. 


MANNING. Price 3s. Composed by F, Von Lesen, don: DuNCAN 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. London: Dux 





Emory. Song. The Words by R. Harz, Esq. The 


Music by W F. Banks. Price3s, London: Dun . 
244, Ronunt Boeet, W. m; DuNcAN Davison & Oo,, 
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NEW SONG BY SIGNOR SCHIRA, 
NGELS’ FOOD. Song. (Composed for and sung by Signor 
Talbo). The Words by Rita. The Music At Scuira. Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street 
NEW SONG BY SIGNOR BADIA. 
“IA NUIT SUR LE LAC” (“INTORNO AL LAC”), 
(sung with distinguished success by Mdlle Oarlotta Badia at Mr Sydney 


Smith’s Concert, Willis's Rooms), is published, price 4s., by Duncan Davison 
& Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


; New DUETS Dy. HENRY SMART. 
THE CURFEW yr Soprano and and Mezzo)... wae ime oe 
4s. 


WHEN SPRING RETUR 
London : tle Davisos & Co., 244, Regent Street, ‘Ww. 


NEw SONGS by HENRY SMART. 
YOUR PRESENCE MAKES THE SPRING. Words by F. ENocH ... 4s. 














THE HUNTER'S MO << & 
NOT ALONE. Words, al Maria X, HAYEs ... aoe ne ea — 
THE BOY AND THE STREAM. a oe Be 


London: DuNCAN Davison & Co., 244, Rege nt Street, We 
SUNG BY MADAME ANTOINETTE STERLING. 


1 FALSE FRIEND, WILT THOU SMILE OR WEEP? 
(Sung by Mdme ANTOINETTE STERLING at the 
Monday Popular Concerts), 
POETRY BY SHELLEY. 
Music by 
J. W. DAVISON. 
Price 3s. , 
__London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
a 3 Just Published. 
RENE.” Waltz for the Pianoforte. By A. Coxtuzs, 
Price 4s. London : | Du NCAN Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published. 


LUCREZIA BORGIA. 


, GRANDE FANTAISIE DE BRAVOURE 
For the 
PIANOFORTE. 
BY RICARDO LINTER. 
Price 5s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published. 


DAISIES WERE WAKING 
SONG. 
Words and Music by 
NORA BURNEY. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published. 


RicoRDI (“ Memories”). Romanza. Parole del Signor 


ANGIOLINI. Musica di IstporE DE Lara. Price 4s. London: Duncan 
Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street. W 


Just Published. 
URE RAY OF LIGHT. Trio for two Sopranos and 


Tenor. The poetry by MoorrE. The Music by Henry BAKER. Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


THREE EASY FANTASIAS for the rian OFORTE. 











No. 1. “ROB ROY MACGREGOR O” .., “ oe 28, 
2. “ ROBIN ADAIR ” (‘‘ EILEEN AROON’ ") ose. tee ee Oe 
3. O DEAR, WHAT CAN THE MATTER BE?” woo ace MB 


Composed by R. F. HARVEY. 


4 _____ London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








' WILFORD MORGAN’S POPULAR SONGS. 
“‘MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY” ... wes — 
f “‘SWEET EVENING AIR.” Sung by Mr. E. Luoyp ides le ero 
i “HER I LOVE.” Sung by Mr. WinForD Moran _... coe 48, 
“LITTLE BIRDIE SING TO ME.” Bung by Miss Epitn WYNNE. woe 48, 
“COULD I BUT CALL HER MINE.” Sung by Mr. WILFoRD Moraan.... 4s. 
“BY THE SEA.” Sung by Mdme TREBELLI __.. sty dee, come 
“I WOULD BE A BOY AGAIN.” Sung by Signor Four eae eee te 
“ENGLAND'S RAMPART.” — by Mr LEWIS THOMAS ... we wee 4S. 
“A MOTHER'S LOVE ” ; Senin tampa eae 
‘* TELL ME, AM I FAIR?” veto we ee ie 


London: Duncan Davison & 00., 244, ee Btreet, W. 

















NEW DANCE MUSIC. 


BY 


CHARLES D'ALBERT. 





HAPPELL & CO. have much pleasure in announcing 
the . publication of several Novelties by the above 
popular and favourite Composer of Dance Music. 
s. d. 
THE ENGAGED WALTZ... __... . 2 O nets 
DISTANT SHORE WALTZ. On Arruur ava: 
LIVAN’s Song... $:0-.,. 
SWEETHEARTS LANCERS. Oe “Apravn a 
LIVAN’S song and other favourite and original 
Melodies .. ‘6 
CLEOPATRA GALOP . 
LOVE LETTER POLKA 
FANFARE POLKA __... 
MOLLY DARLING QUADRILLE. ys er of 
the day ... $763 
SWEETHEARTS. W altz on ‘Anraun Suuuivan’s 
popular song. “One of the best — ever 
written by the above favourite composer ” 
TRIAL BY JURY LANCERS. On Airs fon 
SuL.ivan’s popular Cantata ... 
TRIAL BY JURY QUADRILLE 
TRIAL BY JURY WALTZ 
TRIAL BY JURY POLKA 
RINK GALOP _... 
FLEUR DE THE QUADRILLE 
FASCINATION VALSE a Trois Temps ... 
PRINCESS MARIE GALOP ... 
SICILY QUADRILLE ... . 
TWILIGHT DREAMS WALTZES .. adi 
CHARLESTOWN QUADRILLE. On Popular Aivs 
WEDDING QUADRILLE. On Christy Minstrel 
Melodies ... : 
coOMO QUADRILLE. On Italian abe 
BONNIE DUNDEE QUADRILLE . 
KATHLEEN MAVOURNEEN WALTZES 
MOUNTAIN DAISY WALTZES .. 
LILY OF THE VALLEY WALTZES 
WEST-END POLKA (20th Edition) ... 


bo — bo bo bo 
o aococllmc€ 


mime to tS Ww — bo oo to 


eceoocooe occa ces 


m bp bt bw ww 
QOQoeeoescs 


N.B.—A Complete List of M. d’Albert’s Popular Dance Music for Piano- 


forte and Orchestra will be sent on application. 


CHAPPELL & CO. 


80, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
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ASHDOWN & PARRY'S 


RECENT 


PUBLICATIONS for the ORGAN. 





SHORT PIECES FOR THE ORGAN. 


EDITED AND ARRANGED BY WILLIAM SPARK, Mus. Doc., 
(Orga™'st of the own Hall, Leeds.) 
Price of each Book, Four Shillings. 
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CONTENTS OF BOOK . 
Apeeee RELIGIOSO... ‘‘ HYMN OF PRAISE”... ’ 


F Mason... 
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D Masor... 


PRAYER  ... 
ANDANTINO 
LARGHETTO 
ALLA MARCIA 
ANDANTINO 
ANDANTE ... 


ae 
ANDANTE. From THE ConcERTO IN G MINOR .. 


ANDANTE. From Op. 83 
“BUT THOU DIDST NOT LEAVE” 


CONTENTS OF BOOK 7. 
TRUMPET VOLUNTARY 


UET. From THE “ VATER UNsER” 
ICH GROLLE NICHT. Soxe . 
ANDAN' From THE TWELFTH SYMPHONY 
MINUET and TRIO. From Drrro . 
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ZS. Bach. 
. G. W. Healey, 


CONTENTS OF BOOK 5. 

MODERATO and ALLEGRO. From THE 7TH menamwed ats 
GRAZIOSO . ae 

. Mendelssohn. 


. Spohr. 


. Arcadelt, 


W. H. Nichols 


. Bach, 


Corelli, 
Dussek, 


Stephen Heller, | 
Handel, 


Purcell, 


Schumann, 
Mozart. 
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. Handel, 


ANDANTINO. w 
MARCH IN “ * SCIPIO” ” 
PRELUDE . . E.W, Prevost, 


CONTENTS nal anon 4. 


ANDANTE. “ Jurius C#sar” . Handel, 
PRAYER. LARGHETTO MAESTOSO wetthane . Bellini, 
BEARGTA RUTGIONO nc, nce nes, cdot tee, Gna, 
ANTABILE. Trio, O Minor ... Beethoven. 

sia on ons ei ‘me August Withelm Bach. 
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CONTENTS OF BOOK 6. 
MARCH. mgs THE SECOND SET OF SonATAS ... 
we. Gebhardi, 
ANDANTE MOLTO CANTABILE. Faow i ‘SonaTA, OP. 109... Beethoven. 


LARGHETTO os Weber. 


SOSTENUTO . Mendelssohn, 
CONTENTS OF BOOK 8. 
Cherubini, 
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. « Michael Haydn, 
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THE LAST SEVEN WORDS OF THE REDEEMER. Transcrisep By W. 


Orin Separate Numbers : 
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3. MULIER ECCE FILIUS TUUS. 
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NSUMMATUM EST 
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FELIX MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY. 
THE SLOW MOVEMENTS FROM THE SIX ORGAN SONATAS. 


Epitep By WILLIAM SPARK, Mus. Doc. 


Price, in One Book, Four Shillings; 


or in separate numbers, 1s. each. 





Sir WILLIAM STERNDALE BENNETT. 


BARCAROLLE. a THE FouRTH OoNCERTO. 
WESTBRO 

BARCAROLLE. * ol ‘THE Founra ConceRTO. 
STEGGALL 


ARBANGED BY W. J. | 


ARRANGED By Dr, 


span, Ot el From Op. 17. ARRANGED By Dr. 
CANTABILE. “Prom or. 1. 


ARRANGED BY DR. 
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Sir HENRY R. BISHOP. 


GRAND MARCH (Allegro Maestoso). In E Friar. 


SOLEMN MARCH. In C Minor. 


From An Un- 
PUBLISHED WORK. ARRANGED BY W. J. WESTBROOK . 
From AN UNPUBLISHED SYMPHONY. 


| LARGO CANTABILE. 0. 


From AN gee sea a ptpaset 
ARRANGED By W, z "WESTBROOK v ° 


ARRANGED BY W. J. WESTBROOK 
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